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THE LAST CRUISE OF THE VIPER. 


A TALE OF THE SEA, 





ANT MURRAY. 


BY LIEUT 


CHAPTER I. 
THE STRANGE VESSEL ON THE COAST. 


Ose stormy afternoon, just before nightfall, 
near the close of the last century, a large vessel, 
apparently from some port in the North Sea 
entered the English Channel, and hove to, off 
the little fishing village of Sandgate, in Kent. 
It was war time, when every strange vessel that 
approached the coast was regarded with sus- 
Picion until her flag and character were known. 
Privateers were numerous on the coast, and were 
sometimes known to carry on their depredations 
inland, and frequently to ravage the sea-coast 
villages. 

Resi ents near the coast were often alarmed 
without cause, nevertheless it was certainly 
strange to see a large vessel like the one in ques- 
tion venture so near the land in such weather. 
and especially towards dusk, when all prudent 
mariners would naturally wish to keep midchan- 
nel, and it was still more strange when it is con- 
sidered that Sandgate is no seaport, has no safe 
harbor, and is usually the occasional resort of 


she 

pation: 5 hy i APO auchoring in the 
bay. A party of fishermen had been watching 
the mancuvres of the vessel through a telescope. 

“ What d’ye make of her, Jemmy Tapley ?” 
asked one of the party of an aged, weather- 
beaten man, who was considered to be an oracle 
in all matters connected with his calling by his 
younger conpanions. “ Be she a man of-war, 
think ye?” 

“She may be, and she mayn’t,” replied Jem- 
my, with a sagacious shake of the head. “If 
she be a man-o’-war, she’s hauled her guns on 
board and closed her ports, which the weather 
mought justify. She may be a priyateer, and 
she may be one of them big yachts as some of 
the quality folk have got now-a days; then she 
mought be nuther one nor t’other. Belike she’s 
a merchantman—one o’ your East or West Ingee 
traders, though she ’pears too sharp in the bows 
for sich. One or the t’other she be for sartin. 
And whatever she be, her skipper’s either a fool 
or a madman to hug the land so close, here away, 
with the wind to the east’ard, and night a com- 
in’ on.” 

“Why, in thunder, don’t she h’ist her colors ?” 
cried another of the party, taking his turn with 
the spyglass. ‘As you says, Jemmy, she don’t 
pear much like a merchantman. She'll be 
cotched right in the bight, if so be the wind 
no’thers away, which it’s like to do. Blast ifshe 
aint lowerin’ a boat!’ he added, suddenly, in a 
tone of utter amazement, lowering the glass, and 
looking round at his comrades. ‘ Wita sich a 
sea on, too! Lord, the skipper must ha’ taken 
leave o’ his senses, surely !” 

“ Nousense, Bill—a boat!’ exclaimed two or 
three together. “Jiminy,so she be! What can 
be the meanin’ on’t ?” 

The group watched the progress of the boat 
with intense interest ; bat before it had reached 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 





had drawn te is 

be a female, though if such were the case, she 
was so completely enveloped in cloaks and 
shawls that neither her face nor form was dis- 
cernible. All the rest of the party were wet to 
the skin, in spite of their wrappings; but the 
closely mutiled passenger was probably dry, if # 
were possible for anything in the shape of cloth- 
ing to keep out the salt spray. 

“A carriage, immediately!” said the officer, 
as he leaped from the boat, addressing the few 
bystanders in the tone of one accustomed to 
command and to be instantly obeyed. “ Do 
you hear?”’ he added, when no one answered. 
“Where is the nearest hotel ?” 

“ The King’s Arms, be just by, in the village, 
your honor, scarce a furlong distant,” said one 
of the men. 

“One of you run there, and bid them send a 
carriage—instantly. Quick ; what are you lin- 
gering for? A guinea to the man who first 
arrives with a carriage.” 

This offer quickened the men’s ears. The 
whole four started off at once. 

“ Harris,” continued the officer, addressing 
one of the boat's crew, “ go you and hurry those 
lazy dogs. Tell the innkeeper to send his most 
comfortable carriage, and be back as soon as 
possible.” 

The cailor followed the fishermen, and the 
officer, returning to the boat, exchanged a few 
words ina low, gentle tone of voice with his 
companion, who replied to him only in feeble 
whispers. 

In a few minutes one of that description of 
vehicles used by the visitors to sea-bathing places 
in summer tor driving over the beach, was driven 
to the spot. The officer assisted the female— 
fur such it was now supposed his companion was 
—into the carriage, striving to shelter her as 
much as possible from the storm, which was 





half way between the ship and shore, it grew so 
dark, and the snow and sleet fell so thick and 
fast, that the small object was no longer visible. | 
As the fishermen were full well to the eastward 
ot the village, and the boat had, on quitting the 
vessel's side, been pulled towards its western ex- 
tremity, it would haye been impossible to have 
reached the point on the beach where she was 
likely to land, and as night was coming on, and 
the storm was every moment increasing in vio- 
lence, the fishermen sought the shelter of their 
own homes, each one congratulating himself, as 
he bent his head and forced his way mantully 
against the fierce, cutting blast, that he was safe 
on shore, while ever and anon they would inter- 
change a few remarks expressive of curiosity in 
regard to the vessel, and of wonder at the rash 
fool-hardiness of the captain in running his ship 
into such a perilous position, and venturing in 
an open boat in such a sea. 

Meanwhile the boat, with its crew of six men, 
besides two individuals who occupied the stern- 


sheets, had reached the beach near the other end 
The sailors, though clad from 
head to foot in oilskin, weather-proof garments, 


of the village. 


were unmistakably men-of-war’s men, and as cer- 
tainly, from his bearing, even if he had not worn 
an ofticer’s boat-cloak—one of the individuals in 
The other 
was thought by the few persons whom curiosity 


the stern-sheets was @ navy officer. 


every moment increasing in violence, and then 
getting in himself, ordered the driver to proceed 
to the hotel as rapidly as possible; and the fish- 
ermen, having satistied their curiosity as well as 
they were able, hastened from the spot to the 
shelter of their own One or two of 
them endeavored to learn from the sailors some- 
thing more satisfactory; but the men returned 
short answers, or refused to reply at all, and get- 
| ting into the boat, endeavored by crowding close 
| together, and spreading a tarpaulin over their 
| heads, to keep as warm as possible, and in some 
degree to protect themselves from the storm. 
| Just after dark, on that same Christmas Eve, 
798, Doctor Alfred Marshal, the village sur- 
geon, reached home, after a long and tiresome 
ride through the snow. 


homes. 


The doctor was a young 
man, only six months married, and was reported 
He had 


passed his medical examination with great eclat ; 


to possess great professional skill. 


bat, unfortunately, possessing little money, and 
no family or professional influence, he had wise- 


ly preferred to commence his practice in a re- 


mote country village, where, though the labor | 


was hard ani! the rernaneration small, he had no 


rivals, rather than to risk the too often heart 


sickening and 
in a large city, where he would be sure to find 


rivals to cont 
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attending himself to the animal's comforts, re- 
turned both weary and hungry to the house, 
where he found his young wife, all smiles and 
good humor, waiting to welcome him. Tea was 
waiting in the warm, snug little parlor, and his 
own visage brightened as he entered the roora, 
his wife clinging to his arm, and saw the bright 
fire, and the easy chair set ready for him, with 
his dressing-gown and slippers laid out ready for 
him to slip on. 

“Well, Mary, dear,” he said, gaily, as he 
stooped and kissed her, “I’ve been away all day, 
and I dare say you've felt very lonesome ; but I 
intend to have a whole holiday to-morrow. 
Happily, all my patienis are convalescent, and 
none will need attendance till Thursday ; so I 
intend to spend the first Christmas since my 
wedding day at home.” 

“Tam so glad, Alfred,” returned Mrs. Mar- 
shal. ‘Do you know, I had a letter this morn- 
ing from Canterbury, and papa and mama and 
Edward are all coming! They'll be here by the 
stage the first thing in the morning, if they are 
not delayed by this terrible storm. Hark, how 
the wind blows !” 

“All coming, eh ?” replied the doctor. “ Well, 
I’m glad of it; the more the merrier, And you 
will have an opportunity to show off your house- 
keeping. i know you're longing for the chance,” 
he added, with a smile. “Come, what other 
news, little wife ?”’ 

“None, Alfred, except that old Jemmy Tap- 
ley has told Sally that a strange, suspicious 
looking vessel has come up in the offing and sent 
a boat on shore. But it may be one of the old 
man’s silly fancies.” 

“Not as regards the vessel, Mary, for I saw 
her distinctly through the gloom and falling 
snow as I rode down the hill, and wondered to 
myself what could have brought a vessel of her 
size so near the land in such weather, for I can 
assure you it threatens to be a terrible night.” 

“IT suppose we shall hear all about it to-mor- 
row,” said Mrs. Marshal, as they seated them- 
selves at tea-table, where the conversation turned 
upon various domestic topics relative to the an- 
ticipated visit. 

“ Now for a lounge and acigar, while you look 
after Sally,”’ said the doctor, as he rose trom the 
table at the close of the meal; “for I presume 
you are anxious for the success of your prepara- 
tions for the morrow. Be sure the pudding aud 
mince pies are perfect,” he continued, laughing 
ly, “for you know your mama prides herself on 
her Christmas pudding and pies. And by the 
time you've done, I shall be ready to enter into 
any arrangement to pass the evening pleasantly.” 

The doctor lighted his cigar, while his wife 
went to the kitchen on housekeeping thoughts 





wl with possessing both money 
y | 


bootless struggle for a livelihood | 


intent. Inthe course of half an hour she re- 
turned to the parlor. The doctor had smoked 
his cigar to the stump, and going to the book- 
case, he took down a volume, and proposed that 
he should read aloud while his wife plied her 
needle. Scarcely, however, had he commenced 
to read when a knock was heard at the street 
door 

“Who can that be?” said Mrs. Marshal. “I 
hope, Alfred, it’s not a cal! fur you, on sach a 


night, too ” 





er. 





doctor. “I know of no one in the village raves 
to call on me to-night.” 

The servant-maid entered the parlor and in- 
formed her master that biil, the waiter at the 
King’s Arms, wanted to see him. 

“ Show him in, Sally. I hope no one at the 
inn is taken ill,” he added, as the servant left 
the room. 

“You shan’t go, if there is,” interposed Mrs. 


Marshal. ‘It’s a shame for anybody to be 
taken ill on Christmas Eve. Let them wait till 
Thursday.” 


Bill, the waiter, entered the room, with his 
usual shambling gait, and making an awkward 
bow, while his teeth chattered with cold, he said : 

“You be wanted up at the inn, doctor, please, 
sir. There be a lady took terrible sick, surely, 
and her husband is in a great taking. He bade 
me go to the doctor, and tell him to come right 
off, immediate, please, sir.”” 

“Who is she? What is the matter with her ?” 
inquired the doctor. 

“ Please, sir, I don’t know, sir. Missus do 
say as the lady’s mortal bad. Will yer coom, 
sir?” 

“T suppose I must,” replied the doctor, in a 
tone of deep vexation and annoyance. ‘‘ Where 
did they come from—this gentleman and lady - 
How long have they been at the King’s Arms 7” 

“ Please, sir, they comed ashore only half an 
hour ago, from the ship that come into the har- 
bor arter dark, and had the carriage, and took 
the best rooms in the house, sir. They seem to 
be real quality folk, sir. Tie gentleman, sir, he 
guy me a sovering to make haste, and he orders 
people about just like nothick.”’ 

The doctor glanced towards his wife. 

“Well,” said he, ‘ wait a few moments, my 
man, and I'll go back with you.” 

“So, Mary, your news turns ont ill for me,’ 
he said to his wife, with a comical look, half 
smiling, half vexed. “It's too bad, when we 
hoped to s vend such a comfortable evening.” 

“Alfred,” said Mrs. Marshal, ‘ you shan’t go 


It’s shameful! 


Indeed you shan’t go to-night 
Preposterous ! Such a night, too—and you 
abroad all day! 
made of flesh and blood, like other folk 7” 

“If they do, they take good care we don’t in- 
crease our burden of fie@h by luxurious ease,” 
the doctor. “I> must Mary, of 
The lady may be very ill. It’s strange 


returned go, 


course. 


that she should land from the ship in such weath- | 


But I shan’t be long absent. The inn is 


| not far off.” 


| 
| 
| 


“T suppose you must, Alfred,” replied Mrs 
Marshal. Be back as 
soon as possible. I shall be all on the fidyets till 


“ Bat it's really too bad 


you retarn.”’ 


Doctor Marshal and the waiter quitted th: 


house together. As the former passed along the 
straggling village street, he perceived through the 
numerous openings that the vessel whose peril 


ous position had attracted his attention en hour 


or 80 earlier, was sti!! standing off and on, ander 
narrow and low canvass, and he fancied he dis 
cerned a boat in the dark object that was visi 
ble on the beach—its dark outline, clearly de 
fined against the white foam of the billow- 
which rolled in and broke on the shingles w 
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4 roar that might have been heard nearly a mile 
distant 
A few minutes’ walk carried them to the inn, 
where the doctor found a Stranger attended ob- 
sequiously by the landlord, anxiously awaiting 
his arrival. The inn seemed all alive with bas- 
tle and confusion. The rooms were all lighted 
| up, and the landlady and waiters and chamber 
| maids were hurrying to and fro, crossing each 
other in every direction. 


| “The doctor! Have you brought the doctor, 
| sirrah !’ commenced the stranger, as the waiter 
| passed the threshold. 

“Tam Doctor Marshal, at your service,” in- 
terposed the ductor. 

“Ha! Then, sir, please to follow me,” replied 
the stranger. 


The doctor followed him through the passage 
“Ha! here comes the landlady,” continued 
the stranger. And now 


lasien 3¥ ee res , 
doctor,” he added, his voice betraying the ayita- 


“She will explain. 





| tion he vainly strove to conceal, “ pray excuse 
me if I have been brusque and rude in my ad- . 
dress. M wite is very ill. Exercise all ‘your 
| skill. Spare no labor—no expense. You shall 
be amply remunerated. Consider this 
merely as your retaining fee. Go—the case ad- 
mits of no delay. I shall await the resulc in my 
own room. Come to me as soon as possible, 
and let me know all, be your news good or bad.” 
He slipped a heavy purse into the doctor's 
hand as he spoke, and without waiting ar ply, 
passed into an adjoining room, leay ing Doctor 
Marshal and the landlady together. 


trifle 





In the course of half an hour the doctor re- 
wren _ stranger's Apartment and informed 

“The” mother—my wile how lt *on- The ] 
asked. 

The lady is apparently doing well,” replied 
the doctor, “ and the child—” 

** Never mind the child, sir,” 
gentleman, brusquely. “Tam speaking of my 
wife.” 

“ She is as well as can be expected under the 
cir—” 
“Bah! The cant of the profession! I hate 

I am unaccustomed to equivocation, and I 
My 


interrupted the 


it. 
have no time now to indalge in formalities. 
wife—will she recover 1” 

“T think she will; and the infant—” 

“You think! Say yes or no. 
the infant.” 

“Te is impossible,” replied the doctor, some- 
what sharply, “for any man to speak positively 


Never mind 


in such a case. I repeat that there is every rea- 
son to believe that the lady will do well. So 
much reason, indeed, that if nothing unexpected 
happens, I would stake my reputation upon her 
recovery.” . 

“Can I see her?” 

“Te would be as well, sir, if you were to wait 
till morning. 
rest—” 


I think you may safely retire to 


“To rest, man? Such rest as I can find at 


sea in such a tempest as now rages! Betore 
daybreak I must be many miles down the chan 
nel. Curse upon my ill luck! Just at this 


juncture, too! 





The stranger muttered tho latter phrases ho 
tween his teeth, and to himself, as if he had for- 
gutten the doctor's presence. Then, turning 
round suddenly, as if conscious of his rudeness, 
he took Doctor Marshal's hand 


“Pardon me, doctor,” 


OM 


| knew the reasons I have to regret this untoword 


he said 


you 


detention, you would excuse iny abruj 





| and demeanor, You perceive Tam a young 


man, ignorant and inexpenenced in these mat 
ters; but I should wish to see my wife tefore I 


sail,” 





“If you really are obliged to depart so hur 
riedly,”’ re pled the doctor, “ you can certainly 
see the lady Of course, IT need not tell you 
that any agitation just now w ald he even 
Bat with such a storm raging, surely you will 
not attempt to put off from the st re if, ae I 


suspect, the ship in the offing—" 
“Leave me to attend to my own affairs, duc 
You say I 


Time passes (he lookea 


tor,” interrupted the stranger ‘ 


may visit my wile et 
his watch May I see her now, at once *” 


Doctor Marshal begyed the gentleman to wait 





a moment, and went in search of the Jandlad 


and in a few minotes the latter personage «: 
,and with a profound part 


tranger to fallow her | 





A quarter of an hoor hater, Doctor 
stowd in the 
rt chsed the 
must epee em my 


and the stranger room 





door 








weeks, 1 should say, at least,” re 
turned the doctor 
The «trancer again peared the room. 


agar 


In a few 


moments he faced the doct 























“You say there is no doubt of my wife's re- 
covery ?” he said. 

“At present I have none,” replied the doctor. 
«OF course, though [do all in my power, the | 
result rests with Providence. We—” 

« Yes, yes. Of course, of course,” interrupt- 
ed the stranger. “J know that is the formula. 
But talk to me as you would to one of your own | 
fraternity. You say my wife is in @ fair way of 
recovery. We'll say that, humanly speaking, | 
js settled. Now, tell me honestly, I have heard 
that there are certain medicines, stimulants, by 
means of which recovery from nervous and sud- | 
den disorders may be hastened. Would it be 
possible—mind you, without detriment to her 
health—for my wife to rejoin me at—at Ports- 
mouth, say in—a week ?” 

“Impossible!” replied the doctor. “ There 
are stimulating drugs which will impart artificial 
strength to a patient, under certain conditions. 
I will speak plainly, as you wish me. Such 
drags are dangerous even to the strongest consti- 
tutions, and unless in a case of extraordinary 
emergency, when, for instance, life and death are 
in the balance, I have determinedly set myself 
ayainst administering them. On no account 
would I consent to administer them to—to your 
wife. The result would be her death.” 

The stranger stamped his fuot impatiently. 

“ You are right,” he said.‘ Her health must 
not be tampered with. But it is annoying to a 
degree. She has been accustomed from child- 
hood to every comfort and luxury. I cannot 
leave her in this inn. Tell me, doctor, do you 
know of any respectable lady who would con- 
sent to take charge of her for a few weeks, for 
the most liberal compensation? Or, better still, 
if possible; you, 1 perceive, are a married man a 

“Tam.” 

“Will you, that is, will your wife, then, un- 
dertake the charge? Do not refuse me.” He 
drew a well filled pocket-book from his pocket. 
“You country doctors are not often rich,” he 
continued. ‘ Here (laying the notes on the ta- 
ble) are notes to the amount of one hundred 

pounds. In the purse I handed to you are twen- 
ty guineas. Those and the notes are your fees. 
Here is another note for the like amount; with 
that procure nurses, servants, whatever may be 


| 
| 
\ 


needed. Now tell me if you will undertake the 
charge; and be assured my gratitude shall not 


end here. Your answer at once; yes’or no!” 


The doctor looked at the money. It was a 
large amount in his eyes. More than his present 
annual income. He was doubtful how his wife 
would regard the matter. Still he felt that the 
village inn was not a titting place for the lady to 


be left in. ; 
“ | will receive the lady at my house,” he said 


“ But I must tell you, sir, that Lam but a poor 


man. [I live in humble style—” 


“ You at least have the appearance of a gen- 


re 
Os 


The gale was still increasing in violence, and the 
cold was intense, but the snow had ceased, when, 
the fisherman had prognosticated, the wind had 
chopped round to the no’th’ard, and the sky was 
now bright and starlit. Mrs. Marshal answered 
her husband’s knock. 

“ What, Mary!” said the doctor, in a cheerful | 
tone of voice, “still up? Do you know how | 
late it is? Past eleven! You should have been | 
in bed an hour since.” | 

There was no pleasanter, more amiable young | 
woman to be found in the county of Kent than | 
Mrs. Marshal; but the best wives in the world 
are apt to get out of temper when weary with 
sitting up waiting for their absent hasbands— 
sometimes without taking it into consideration 
whether his absence is unavoidable or not. Mrs. 


patience, had been in this instance greatly disap- 
pointed in not having her husband’s company 
for the Christmas eve, and was consequently 
somewhat out of tune, though exceedingly glad 
to see him return so soon. 
“ Should I, indeed; Alfred 7” she replied, pet- 
tishly. “ Well, I think I should, when I've got 
to be up so early—when there’s so many things 
to be seen to to morrow, before papa and mama 
come.” 
“Why not then have let Sally wait up for 
me?” returned the doctor. 
“ And lie abed till seven or eight o’clock to- 
morrow!” answered Mrs. Marshal. “ Poor 
Sally has been hard at work all day, and was 
completely fagged out. But men have no con- 
sideration—no thought whatever. Besides, how 
do you suppose I could have slept, and you ab- 
sent in this storm, frozen to death, or cabbed, or 
murdered, for aught I knew ?” 
“ You knew I was at the King’s Arms, Mary. 
I was unavoidably detained. But come, go to 
bed now, and make up for lost time.” 
“ Very easy to say ‘go to bed now,’ and I 
ought to be up at four to look after the Christ- 
mas pudding, and the—” 
“Let Sally see to those things,” interrupted 
the doctor, laughing. 

“ And have the pudding spoiled, after all my 
pains,” retorted his wife. “ I don’t know how 
you can be so unfeeling, Alfred ; and see if you 


Christmas Eve!” 


a sight of my earnings.” 


Marshal, though possessing a very good stock of 
| 


don’t catch cold, and to-morrow, instead of en- 
joying yourself, you’ll be wrapped to the chin in 
flannel, with tallow to your nose, and our holiday 
all spoiled because people choose to fall sick on 


“Nay, nay, Mary; pray, stop,” cried the doc- 
tor, laughing at his wife’s list of imaginary trou- 
bles. ‘I dare say everything will turn out well 
after all. If not, I’ve earned enough to-night to 
pay for the damages. See here, love, let me 
gladden your eyes this merry Christmas eve with 


He led the way into the little parlor as he 
spoke, and laid the notes, and poured the heap 


~< THE FLAG OF GUR UNION. 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE DESERTED CHILD. 

Tne doctor revisited his patient early on the 
following morning, and having seen that proper 
attention was paid to her, and a nurse and ser- 
vant provided, he returned home to spend the | 
rest of the day with his wife and her guests. | 

In the course of a few days, Mrs. Stanley and | 
the child were snugly domiciled at the doctor’s | 
cottage. Mrs. Stanley proved to be @ very | 
amiable and intelligent, as well as a very hand- 
some young woman. That she was highly con- 
nected, and had been used to good society, Was | 
apparent in his manners and actions; and from | 
certain unguarded expressions that fell trom her | 
lips, Doctor and Mrs. Marshal were led to be- | 
lieve that she was related to certain families of | 
the highest rank. But her lips were firmly | 


information relative to her husband and his fam- | 
ily. She doted upon her infant, but though 
naturally of a cheerful disposition, both the doc- | 
tor and his wife remarked that she was prone— | 
when she fancied herself unobserved—to indulge 
in a sort of melancholy abstraction, and some- 
times she would gaze upon her child with an ex- 
pression of deep solicitude, mingled with that of 
maternal love. 

Of course her host and hostess were curious to 
learn more respecting their interesting guest and 
patient; but good manners kept them from the 
indulgence of impatient curiosity, they both 
trusting that time and-patience would reveal all 
that was necessary. 

A few days after the lady’s removal from the 
inn, a couple of letters were received, both dated 
from the Isle of Wight. One was for Doctor 
Marshal, and merely recommended the wife of 
the writer—George Stanley—to the doctor's care, 
requesting him to pay attention to her slightest 
wishes, and informing him that he, the writer, 
would either call or send for herein the course of 
a few weeks. Both the doctor and his wife 
thought it strange that not a single allusion was 
made to the child. 

What was the purport of the other letter, di- 
rected to Mrs. Stanley, they never knew. It 
appeared to be a long, closely-written epistle, and 
Mrs. Stanley seemed.to find pleasure in its fre- 
quent perusal, though Mrs. “Marshal said, some 
time afier, that she observed that after having 
read it, the lady would direct a mournfal, pitying 
gaze upon her sleeping infant. 

The time specitied in the letter passed away ; 
but instead of Mr. Stanley returning, two more 
letters arrived for the doctor and Mrs. Stanley. 
The doctor's letter inclosed an addftional bank 
note for £100, Mr. Stanley explaining that cir- 
cumstances rendered it necessary that his wife 
should remain a few weeks longer at Sandgate, 
and the money remitted was to pay for the addi- 
tional expense such a stay would impose upon 
her host and hostess. The purport of Mrs. 








she sent the servant to Mrs. Stanley's room to 
tell her that tea was ready. 
the servant re-entered the parlor 


| hasn’t come back yet.” 


baw, 3 


~ 


In afew moments = i 
“ Please, ma'am,” she said, “ Mrs. Stanley 


“Not returned!” exclaimed Mrs. Marshal. 


dition of the boy's parentage 


nt: but if vou obje \ «ou Rede 
The dinner hour arrived, and the lady had not the infant; but if you object, will you 
} rilling eo ret 
returned. After dinner Mrs Marshal walked | respectable persons willing to do fort 
} abroad and did not return till tea time Then « mentot £200 perannum? He isto be chrwtenest 


George Stanley,’ and Twish him to be edu 


n the same manner as other children of res; 


able parects, who expect to earn the: ‘ 
ing by their own exertions. Tt will bey 

| a . ‘ 

to make any efforts to discover the real 


Sach efforts will 


“ Surely, Sally, you must be mistaken.” | only redound to his disadvantage, as well as to 


“No, ma’am, neither nurse nor Jane (Mrs 
Stanley’s servant) have seen her since she left 


| this morning. 


Mrs. Marshal sat down to tea alone, wonder- 
ing what could have detained her guest, and 
anxious for the return of her husband. The 
doctor got home about eight o'clock, and on be- 
ing informed of Mrs. Stanley's absence, set out 
to go to the inn to inquire if the landlord had 


but just as he was leaving, the chaise was seen 
approaching. | 

“ Here she is at last,” said Mrs. Marshal; but 
the chaise drew up at the door, and no Mrs. 

Stanley was there. 
i John the driver descended from his seat, and 
with a lengthened visage stated that he had 
waited at the inn yard at Hythe till dark, and 
-finding that the lady did not come, he had 
driven round the town in search of her, until he 
was told at the stage office that a lady answer- 
ing her description had taken a seat in the stage | 
for Ashford, at four o'clock, and must have al- | 
ready reached that town. He had then come 
home at once with the chaise. 

The doctor blamed the man severely. ‘ Im- 

possible!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Mrs. Stanley has | 
been detained, shopping. You did wrong to re- 
turn. She will be obliged to remain at the inn 
all night.” 
The man persisted in saying that he had called 
atevery shop at Hythe, and that one of the 
shopkeepers who knew Mrs. Stanley, had seen her 
enter the stage office. Still the doctor refused to 
believe him, and had it not been 80 late, would 
have gone to Hythe that night. He, however, 
resolved to start early in the morning and bring 
the lady home. 

He was as good as his word; but he could 
discover nothing of her until he called at the 
stage office, and there learnt from the clerk that 
a lady answering to the description of Mrs. 
Stanley had gone in the stage to Ashford on the 
previous afternoon. The attention of the clerk 
had been called to her in consequence of her ap- 
parent wish to conceal herself from notice. She 

wore her veil down, and only raised it when she 
wrote her name in the waybill. He had noticed 
that her hand trembled very much, and he had 
remarked to the coachman that the lady was ill, 
and that it was strange she should be travelling 
alone, and without any baggage but her reticule 

The doctor asked to see the waybill. It was 
shown him, the clerk pointing to the lady’s sig- 





be immediately stepped. You will 


the disadvantage of those who may adopt hi 


as in that case the semi-annual remittances wil 


therefore 
perceive that it will be useless, as well as crue), fo 
Mform the boy when he grows up, of the pecu!iar 
circumstances attending bis birth, inasmuch as 
such a course might raise hopes whieh can never 
be realized. This much I may say—to eatisty 


the prejudices of scrupulous persons—the boy 


y i 1 ' j x sent to 
sealed to every attempt to extract from her any | heard anything of his chaise or of the driver; | was born in lawful wedlock! Tf you consent 


adopt the child, all that will be necessary will be 
for you to present yourself semi annually at the 
bank aforesaid, and demand £100 im) behalf of 
When 
the boy bas attained to his fifteenth birthday, you 


George Stanley, you being his guardien 


wiil hear from me further; till then Tam 
“ Yours, ete., ete., 
“Gerorck Staxiey, 
«Pp. S. The trunks containing my wite’s 
clothing, ete., which in the hurry of her depart 


| ure were left at your house, you will greatly 


oblige her by sending by mail to the stage ofice, 
Portsmouth, directed, * Mrs. 
called for.’ 
though I have consented to her foolish faney, at 
her earnest desire—my wife has written a few 
lines to Mrs. Marshal. You will find them 
inclosed. G.. 8.” 


Stanley. Tail 
Very much against my wishes— 


Tho slip of paper containing the lines alluded 
to had fallen to the floor when the letter was 
opened, and had been picked up and read by Mrs. 
Marshal. The paper was so blistered with tears 
that the writing was scarcely legible, but with 
some difficulty the lady read as follows : 


“My pear Mrs. Marsuat,—I canpot ask 
for your forgiveness, for unconscious as you are 
of the impgrative motives which actuated my 
conduct, you will admit of no excuse for a 
mother who apandons her firstborn child. Ex- 
cuse! Is there—can there be any? But you 
are a wife; you may soon be a mother Then, 
if you can, imagine what would be your feelings 
if you were compelled to stand by in silence, 
and see the infant of your earliest motherly love 
torn from your arms forever! You may realize 
in a faint degree, the agony that I have endured, 
that I still endure. ©, the agony unspeakable of 
that moment of bitter parting! ©, the horrors 
of that solitary journey, when I saw constantly 
present to me my smiling babe, as 1 had seen 
him when I pressed the last kiss upon bis inno- 
cent lips, and fancied that a look of reproach 
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So tt wae dental more Bae ee 
a the time. but that evening when the 
had retarned home after making hie eaterst 
profeemonal capcuit, the subpect rivet mat 
for conversation till hed time and the are 
young couple woald take as regarded infa 


was decided apon 

Thus the infant, George Stanley, the walt 
a strange fortune, found Ried foster parents 
the voung village doctor found himerlf ia ps 
sosshon Of @ CO nfortable income, independent 
hat drawn from hee professional Practios, ar 
here, for the present, we shall leave them 

Hut fow save those immediately tnterceted o# 
fo listen to @ narrative of the incidents of oh 
hood, and when again we bring George Stan! 
upon the stage, he will have passed through t! 
ordeal of his schoolhow dave, and attained 
youthfal manhood Tt will then he seen wha 
influence the peculiar 
' 


Cr ametances attemdir 
s turth had upon his future career, and } 
the doctor and hie wife savceeded in the disc? any 
of the anluogs and onerows task they hed tak 
upon themeclves, in thas heoom ing neepemes! 
for the offepring of strangers 

TO #® CONTINCED | 
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THE QUILLOTINE 


Louis Blanc, in the recontly lesued eleven 
volume of his History of the French Revol 
tells the followiog in eresting story of the inve 
tion of the guilloring 

Under the old regime it hed been one of tt 
privileges of the not 2, when condemned 


death, to have their heads cut off loxtead of 
hang, as was the case with the 
From a desire to reader the punishment of « 
Classes equal and similar, as well as from an i 
conation to abridge the sufferings of oh 
arose the padlotine 


rommenal 


he patier 
The prob om satmnuted 
the Oth of Ov tober, iTsy, 
aesembly, by De 


to the cometitacr 
(ra lletio, one of tte mer ter 
was a problem which he flattered hiausell he he 
resolved, and was, “how to jaflier capital pu 
bitent in @ uniform manner by moans of 
siuple machine # The discussion of the sat 
ject Was adjourned antl the Let of Decemhe 
When it was first of all objected by Abbe Mau 
that the act of decapitation might have the eff 
Of depraving the people by familariing the: 
with the sight of blood; upon whieh Guillet 
exclaimed, “ Wath my machine TL oould cat o 
your head tn the twinkling of an eve, and «i 

out giving vou the least pain’ A loud baret 

laughter followed this remark — tragic laughter 
When one reco leets that the guillotine, that he 

nble machine which, as yet had neither ohaj 
hor name, was destined to destroy the great 
nurnber of those whom it caused to laugh! Ar 
What ts not less trayic is, that the poke, 
ing bevond the walls of the assembly. caus 
Dr. Guillotin'’s remark to become the source 

tonumerahic pleasantries. The idea of takin 
off a iman’s head in the twinkling of an eve o: 
of pure philanthropy was so irresitihly coms 
Couplets were written on the doctor and hte m 
Chine, which it wae thought right to baptive wi 
a feminine form of his own hame, Ciaillotin 
and the result was that, while the instrams 

owed its ongin to 
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sentiment of hamanity 
derived its name from « song! In a hovel, 
Dumas, M. Garllotin is made a laxurious ag 
fear in the art of execution, M. Louie Mlar 


tleman, and ought to have had the education of 


Meru PRAVARLREAEE HE with the money in 
the purse. One of the hundred pound notes you 
have laid on the table will more than pay for all 


mingled with the smile upon his baby face. 1 
dare not recall it to memory—the thought mad- 


- -- Mawbel 7 egenld not 
help myself; believe me Icould not. And if you 


of glittering gold on to the table. Mrs. Marshal 
surely, it is not real!” she exclaimed. 
“You are joking, Alfred All that money can- 
not be yours,” 


. Setting aside the old romantic materials, shox 

that the popular notion of M > Gaillotn peris 
ing by the knife he was AUP permed be hewn bewwy 
ino Parton, arose from the cireamstance of | 


Stanley's jejter, @ Ye former instance, was 

be eng TOUTS, 16. kk 
Marshal spoke to her of the remittance he had 
received, assuring ter that it was too much, and 


nature. The name written was “Emma Mil- 
Scrawling, as if the writer’s hand had Ween un- 
Steady, was unmistakably that of Mrs. Stanley. 


the servants and accommodations that will be 


needed—” 


“That is my affair,” interrupted the stranger. 
“T thank you for your consent. Now I have no 
time to waste. I may, therefore, consider the 


matter settled ¢” 


wards her. 


you—” 


“ Twenty guineas are yours, for a Christmas 
gift,” replied the doctor, pushing the gold to 


“O, dear Alfred! But, really—is it—have 


that he had already been more than amply re- 
munerated fur any expense incurred on her ac- 
count, if she were to remain at his house for 
months. é 

“Indeed, doctor,” she smilingly replied, “I 
know nothing of these matters. My husband 


Doctor Marshal started for Ashford immedi- 
ately. He was fearful lest Mrs. Stanley had 
been attacked with a sudden fit of insanity, ow- 
ing, perhaps, to her agitation at the prospect of 
soon being re-united to her husband, after such 


can feel for a mother in such a terrible position, 
do, I pray you—I beg, I entreat you—do become 
yourself a second mother to my child! Do not 
tell him that his mother forsook him. Do not 
let him grow up to curse me! I should die if I 
thought such would be the case. He must, alas, 


having been imprisoned during the Reign of T 
ror, the fact being that he sarvived the Hevo 
tion, and died in his bed in Isi@ Tle not on 
deprives M- Guillotin of his glory as a mar 
to the new engine of death, but of the hor 
Whi lh appertains to an inventor He did shor 
a rugyestion of such an instrument, bat the fr 


“Have I come by it honestly ?” laughed the 
doctor; ‘or have I discovered a robber’s cave, 
and cried ‘open sesame!’ to some purpose ? 
Well, I suppose it is mine as honestly as doc- 
tors’ extraordinary fees are usually obtained. 
At all events, I fancy you may safely and con- 
scientiously appropriate to yourself your Christ- 


an anxious period of waiting, fur he could not 
believe that she intended to desert her child. On 
his arrival at Ashford, he found that the lady had 
taken the stage to Maidstone on the previous 
evening. 

“She started off directly soon as she reached 
here,” said the clerk. “ She seemed troubled in 


macine was actually fabricated by Mi Low 
meretary to the College of Sanreons; and + 
society in the midst of which arose this phase 
syintol, was searcely less light-hearted outs: 
the prisons than inside of them 


has mentioned in his letter that he has_ remitted 
yousome money. I advise you to keep it. In 
fact I dare not write to my husband that you 
refuse it. He would be very angry; and,” she 
added, with some pride, as the doctor fancied, 
“ George is accustomed to have his own way! 


remain in ignorance of the mother who ought to 
have watched over his infancy and youth, and 
have taken pride in his manhood. Think of all 
that I have lost, and do not blame me too se- 
verely ; and if you will bea mother to him, I 
will bless you, daily, nightly, every day and hour 


“You may, sir; but, you will excuse me. I 
—I have not yet heard the lady’s name. It will 
be necessary—” 

“ True,” interrupted the stranger. “My name 
is—that is, you may call my wife Mrs. Stanley. 
That is not my real name, I confess. I do not 
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LIVING IN OLDEN TIMES. 








wish to deceive you; but I have reasons for 
keeping my name a secret for the present. 
Though,” he added, haughtily, “ I must request 
you to believe that my motives are such as nei- 


ther my wife nor I have reason to blush for. 
Some day you mry know them. I thank you 
for your kindness; you shall have no reason to 
regret it. Now let me bid you good-by. In a 
f:w weeks I shall return, or send for my wife— 
Emma Stanley.” 

He pressed the doctor’s hand, and the next 
moment had quitted the room. Doctor Marshal 
stood for a few moments like a man bewildered ; 
he then gathered up the money, and returning to 
the invalid’s chamber, gave such directions as 
were necessary, and promising to revisit his pa- 
tient early on the morrow, meanwhile recom- 
mending her to the utmost attention of the land- 
lady and nurse, he withdrew. As he passed 
through the bas, on his way out, he encountered 
the landlord. 

“Whoever he be, doctor,” said that worthy, 
“ that gentleman is as rich as a Jew. He's been 
and paid me down twenty golden guineas for the 
lady's board and ’tendance for two or three days, 
when he says how she’ll be taken to your house. 
Well, I’m sure I wish him luck, and the lady 
too. But on’y to think, he’s gone down to the 
beach all in this storm ; and they say how he’s a 
going off aboard the ship out in the offing. 
Why, there’s scarce a fisherman in Sandgate as 
would go to sea to-night, not for a twenty pound 
note! Who is he, doctor? Do ye know?” 

The doctor made some commonplace reply, 
denying any previous knowledge of the stranger, 
and passed out into the storm and darkness. 
He gazed seaward as he ploughed his way home- 
ward through the deep snow, hardly able to bear 
up against the wind, which pierced him to the 
bone, and saw, with a shudder, a dark speck, 
which he knew to be the boat in which the stran- 
ger had embarked, now tossed high upon the 
crest of some seething billow, now lost to sight 
in the watery abyss between two rolling waves, 
while, rolling and plunging, under a few mere 
rags of canvass, the ship was urging her way 
shoreward to meet the boat. 





CHAPTER II 
THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 


Tue clock struck eleven as the doctor reached 
the door of his own house. He had been de- 
tained at the inn longer than he had anticipated. 


mas gift. 
the money got. Hearken, and I will explain.” 


fant beneath his roof for a few weeks. 

“ And to-morrow is Christmas day, Alfred— 
the day we were to have all to ourselves.” 

“And shall have still, Mary. Of course I 
must pay a brief visit to Mrs. Stanley in the 
morning. But she cannot be brought here fur a 
day or two.” 
Whatever other objections Mrs. Marshal might 
plausibly have started were silenced by the sight 
of the money, and after asking a few questions 
relative to the personal appearance of the lady 
and her husband, and their probable social posi- 
tion, she retired to her bedroom to sleep and 
dream of the long looked for morrow, and of the 
many long coveted purchases she should make 
out of her unexpected Christmas gift. 
The doctor was anxious about the boat in 
which Mr. Stanley had embarked, and the ship 
that he had seen in such a perilous position on 
his way home from the inn. Before he retired 
to rest he ascended to the little turret on the roof 
of his cottage, and peered through the telescope 
to satisfy himself as to the safety of the myste- 
rious stranger. No boat was to be seen; but she 
was no doubt safe, for in the now bright moon 
and starlight he could perceive the ship standing 
out to sea under close reefed topsails. She had 
already made her last tack, and cleared the blutf 
point beneath the lofty headland which formed 
the south side of the bay. 
Having resided fom’many years on the sea 
coast, Doctor Marshal had naturally acquired 
some knowledge of nautical manauvres, and he 
was surprised at the during of the stranger, as 
well as at the skil.ful manner in which the vessel 
must have been hand!ed to have enabled her to 
weather the jutting headland in such a storm 
and in so rough a sea. 
“In olden times,” he muttered to himself, 
people would have said there was witchcraft on 
board that vessel. Whatever she be, man of- 
war, privateer or yacht—and one or the other 
she certainly is—she is a noble vessel, and he 
who commands her is a daring fellow.” 
He entered his bedroom and retired to rest, 


“ 





and in less than half an hour the strange events 
of the evening, the interesting patient, the mys- 
terious stranger, and the unexpected windfall of 
gold and bank notes, were alike forgotten in the 
| deep, dreamless slumbers which attend the rest 
| of the healthful and weary. 








But there is something to. be done for 


Doctor Marshal then briefly related the par- 
ticulars of his visit, and told his wife that he had 
engaged to receive the invalid lady and her in- 


As to myself, I am abundantly supplied, and 
though I would gladly rejoin my husband, I 
must strive to content myself for a few weeks 
more.” 

The doctor thus had no alternative, but to 
pocket the £100. No very unpleasant one, and 
both he and his wife began to think they were on 
the high road to fortune. 

Five or six weeks passed away. Mrs. Stanley, 
who had quite recovered her health, frequently 
amused herself by riding to the neighboring town 
of Hythe, in a chaise hired from the King’s 
Arms, to make purchases of such things as could 
not be procured at the village, and on these little 
excursions, she usually took the nurse and the 
infant with her. 

At the expiration of this period a third letter 
reached her, while she was seated at break fast. 
She broke the seal, glanced hastily over the con- 
tents, apd with symptoms of agitation she could 
not conceal, she rose from the table and retired to 
her own rooms. Jn the course of half an hour 
she reappeared, entering the parlor with a smil- 
ing face, though her eyes were red and swollen 
as if she had been weeping. 

“You are going to get rid of me at last,”’ she 
said. ‘“ My husband will probably come for me 
himself, and though I shall be overjoyed to meet 
him, I shall leave you with regret.” 

“When,” asked Mrs. Marshal, “do you ex- 
pect your husband ?” 

“Perhaps to-morrow,” she replied. “I—] 
cannot exactly say ; but I have already packed 
my trunks, so as to be prepared at any moment 
Thave been quick, have I nor? And to-day I 
must go to Hythe. Ihave several purchases to 
make before I leave you. Doctor, will you be so 
good as to order the chaise from the inn 7 And 
as I shall be detained longer than usual, T don’t 
think I'll take baby and nurse with me to day,” 
Doctor Marshal and his wife expressed ‘their 
regret at her approaching departure, though they 
congratulated her on her prospect of rejoining 
her husband, and the former ordered the chaise 
to be sent round from the inn. 

Mrs. Stanley soon prepared for her ride, and 
when she came forth from her room, she took 
the child from the arms of his nurse and em- 
braced him fondly, again and again. Even 
when she had seated herself in the chaise, she 
called to the nurse to bring the infant to her once 
more, and Mrs. Marshal subsequently remarked 
that even at the very moment of starting she 
seemed undecided whether or not to leave the | 
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j ; ‘ 
| babe behind, and all the time the carriage re- 

mained in view, sh 


n€ kept constantly looking 
back ufter him, and waving her adicus. | 


her mind, I thought, and I told Jarvis the 
guard to keep a lookout after her.” 

To have followed her to Maidstone would have 
been certainly useless, and sad at heart the doc- 
tor retraced his steps homeward. His first 
thought was to advertise her through the news- 
papers, but this idea was abandoned, inasmuch as 
he only knew her by a name which he had becn 
told was not her real name, and therefore if she 
chose to take her real name, the advertisement 
would be useless, while if she and her husband 
still desired to keep their mysterious secret, it 
was not likely that they would reply to it under 
any circumstances. 

The doctor and his wife, therefore, sorrowfally 
came to the conclusion that the child had been 
abandoned by systematic arrangement, and that 
the lavish expenditure of money by the stranger 
had been intended as an advance payment to 
those persons who should adopt the infant when 
the period arrived for its abandonment by its 
mother. ; 

Mrs. Marshal now declared that she had had 

her doubts from the first. She naturally felt 
very indignant, and the doctor himself was not a 
little annoyed at the idea of having the child left 
on hishands. Their first resolve was to send it 
to the poorhouse; but hoth had insensibly ac- 
quired a fondness for it during the many weeks 
it had been, as it were, one of their own family, 
and this affection was now strengthened by pity ; 
besides they had altogether received a large sum 
of money from its father, so after due considera- 
tion they resolved to retain possession of the 
child for the present, and perchance eventually 
to adopt it, if its unnatural parents made no 
claim upon them, 
The lapse, however, of a few days put alto- 
gether another phase upon the matter, although 
it rather increased than decreased the mystery 
Surrounding it; but we must defer the relation of 
the circumstances to another chapter. ° 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE ADOPTION OF THE INFANT. 


Ow the fifth day after Mrs Stanley's depart- 
ure the doctor received the following letter, dated 
from Southampten : 

“Doctor Marsnat,—Inclosed find the sum 
of £100, for the use of the infant left in your 
charge by mr wife 





The like sum of £100 will 
be remitted semi annually to the Hythe Bank, | 
until the child is of an age to be bound appren- | 
uct 10 some trade, or otherwise sent forth into | 
the world. I: is my wish that you would adopt 


of my life,"and God will reward you. And be- 
lieve me, though I, his mother, have left him to 
the care of strangers, he has no cause to be 
ashamed of his birth. Would to heaven I dared 
to explain; but I must not. You never must 
know why I, a loving, heart-broken mother, tor- 
sook her first-born babe. But I know your kind 
heart. You may be angry with me; but you 
will love and protect my child. 
so. 


I will believe 
It will give me strength to endure my suf- 
fering. I must not write more ; but if you will 
accede to my request, my gratitude will be life- 
long, and it may be that I may thank you face 
to face, when, as I trust, we shall meet hereafter 


in a happier world. Emma Staniey.” 


Closely written, as if the hapless writer had 
endeavored to crowd as much as possible into the 
limited space, and, as we have said, blistered with 
tears, Mrs. Marshal was a long time endeavor- 
ing to decipher the hieroglyphic-like scrawl. 
With all her soul she pitied the writer; for 
earnestness was apparent in every word, anil yet, 
she could not conceive of any circumstances 
which could induce or excuse a mother’s aban- 
donment of her infant offspring. 

Heaven help us! We should be slow to con- 
None but those who have suffered can 
know to what extremities suffering may lead the 
kindest and best of us! As tothe doctor, after 
having read Mr. Stanley's letter, he passed it to 
his wife. 


demn. 


“ Cool enough, by Jove,” he exclaimed, “ and 
short, if not sweet 
case, Mary? 


But what shall we do in the 
Two hundred pounds a year, till 
the child is fifteen, is asnug little fortane in itself 
Less than half the «um will board, clothe and 
educate him, hke the soncf a gentleman of for- 
tune, as Tsuspect he is. What say ym? Shall 
we undertake the charge of the banthng ? Or— 
Hey — what—crying?” he exclaimed, as he 
turned towards his wife, whose eves had filled 
with tears, as she pictured to herself the distress 
of the writer of the little slip of paper 

Without a word she passed it into her bus- 
band's hands. 

“Poor creature! Poor mother!” he ejacn- 
lated, his own eyes dimming with tears. “J 
cannot comprehend it, though we doctors see and 
learn a good deal the world, outside the profes- 
sion, does not dream of.” 

Mrs. Marshal looked her hasband in the face. 
He understood the silent appeal 

“ Ves, ves, Mary,” he replied. “‘ We will do 
asthe poor mother desires. We will watch over 
and care for the deserted child Afier 





shall te the gainers, eo we have but lit 
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In the reign of Me ory Vil, the household 
the Farl of Northumberland composed 166 px 
sons, who, with fity seven strangers, 
entertained at the earl's table ata 
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The yearly consumption 

the noble family was as follows, ID omen. ¢ 
the greater part of which were ealted 
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ponseoft wa 4 The family rose at ein in 
morning, dined at ten, and sopped at four is 
alter Hhiw berets! ip and tee lady had eet 
ther table at breakfest, at seven oiock in 
fering @ gaert of beet, ae much wine 
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ones, or a dich of eprate during the year 
galivos of mustard were allowed fur the we 
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So it was decided. But little more was said 


(Written for The Flag of our Union. } 





a letter to him, in the well-known handwriting 
He broke the seal and read these words : 


his toe against a stamp and fell sprawling among 
the brush 


! VIEW PROM THE CAPITOL. 
nt; but if you object will you find some ;' This somewhat cooled bis ardor, and 
’ y' ’ ? evening hen the doctor 





thstanding the anfave which 
THE TORY SPY. srobaggcn ea : 
‘ | . » the " » but dic or esented on our arnval ot 
t ee ee ee ee “Dear Srr,—This love affair of ours has ssi eae aca, Mesa lace sbbiateaa sufficiently ex seat ms admirats n of its al 
ili 2 pay: Pa ‘ : Sirr,— sach there ) fami! . os : 
ble persons willing to do so, for the pay professional circuit, the subject formed matter A 8TORY OF THE REVOLUTION. You know | Tach there until the rest of the family were in position. Frum the capitol you have a distinct 
£200 per annum ? He is to be christened Ihave the enviable reputation of being a flirt bed. Next morning he rose early, and having 
Stanley,’ and Iwish him to be educat: d 


View of its fine, undulaung surface, situated at 


; BY MRS. 8S. E. DAWES. the confluence of the 
young couple would take as regarded the infant : he coufluence of the 


ime manner as other children of respect- 


was devided upon. | 
ee Hag ge = Thus the infant, George Stanley, the waif of 
their own exertions. It will be vain 


a strange fortune, fuund kind foster parents, and | 
.e any efforts to discover the real con- the young village doctor found himself in pos- 
f the boy’s parentage. Such efforts wilt session of a comfortable income, independent of 
dound to his disadvantage, as well as to that drawn from his professional practice, and 
advantage of those who may adopt him, here, for the present, we shall leave them. 
at case the semi-annual remittances will But few save those immediately interested care 
nediately stepped. You will therefore to listen to a narrative of the incidents of child- 
e that it will be useless, as well as cruel, to hood, and when again we bring George Stanley 
the boy when he grows up, of the peculiar upon the stage, he will have passed through the 
stances attending his birth, inasmuch as ordeal of his schoolboy days, and attained to 
. course might raise hopes which can never youthful manhood. It will then be seen what 
lized. This much I may say—to satisty influence the peculiar circumstances attending 
rejudices of scrupulous persons—the boy his birth had upon his future career, and how 
om in lawful wedlock! If you sib hth the ductor and his wife succeeded in the discharge 
the child, all that os be penned will Z of the arduous and onerous task they had taken 
a to present yourself semi annually at the 


and a coquette, and I do not intend to give up 
my claim to these titles, until I have used my 
power a little while longer. Please to consider 
our engagement a good joke, and let it end. 
hope you will serve your country well, and that 
we may still remain triends, at least, it we are 
never anything more toeach other. 

“Rota Hunter.” 


made the kitchen fire, he waited impatic 





Potomac and its eastern 
branch, the wide expanse of that majestic Aver 
to the bend at Mount Vernon, the cites of Alex 
andna and Georgetown, and the culuvated felds 
and blue bills of Maryland and Virginia on et 
ther side of the river, consituling @ 
Prospect of surpassing beauty and grandeur 
Phe citv has also the estimable advantage ot 
delighttul water, in many instances flowing from 
coplous springs, and always obtainable by diy- 
ging to a moderate depth; to which may be 
| added the singular fact, that such is the due ad- 
mixture of loam and clay inthe soil of a great 
portion of the city, that a house may be bast of 
back made of the earth dag from’ the cellar; 
hence it was not unusual to see the remains « fa 
brickkiln near the newly-erected dweiling-house 
or other edince. In short, when we consider not 
voly these advantages, but what, ig a national 
point ot view, as of superior Importance, the 
location on a fine, navigable river, accessible to 
ihe whole maritime fontier of the United States, 


Rath, who presently made her appearance. 

“O, Miss Ruth,” he burst forth, “I’ve found 
itall out. That rascally Jasper Bartlett was at 
Charles Wilson's | 


[concLUDED. ] 


Tue months wore on, and news of alternate 
success and defeat in the American army was 
brought to the farmhouse, and many a tender 
| epistle also from the absent ones gladdened the 
| hearts of its inmates. And when the long win- 
ter evenings came, Ruth and her mother would 
draw the old oak lightstand near the huge fire- 
place, and spend the time in knitting stockings 
for the soldiers, while Mr. Hunter, with the old 
family Bible upon his knee, would read aloud to 
them from the grand old Psalms of David, his 
voice trembling with emotion now and then as 
he came to such words as these, “ God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble.” 


| 

| 

| gone about far enough now to end. 
for conversation till bed time, and the course the 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 


the bottom of the whole on it. 
| all right.” 


e whole 
’ 





“Why, Isaac, what do you mean ?”’ gasped 
Ruth, turning pale, and grasping a chair near 
by to keep froin falling. 

“T overheard Bartlett last night telling an- 
other scamp as how he had been and forged a 
letter to Charles and signed your name to it, jest 
out of revenge to you both. And then he stole 
Charles's answer out of the office, and that ere’s 
the reason you haint heard nothing from him 
The two fellers got so drunk they got asleep, 
and I got hold of the letters. 





Paralyzed with astonishment and grief, Charles 
read again and again this cruel missive. He 
thought at first it could not be genuine, but there 
was the handwriting, unmistakably Ruth’s. He 
struggled manfully with his grief, and resolving 
to write to her once again, and if an answer 
came confirming the decision he had just read, 
he would never again have faith in woman. 

Ruth was returning home from a walk one eve- 
ning a few mouths later, and her usually cheer- 
ful face wore a sad, pensive expression. All day 


Here they are.” 
Ruth seized the letters, and tears of joy filled 


: | h | and yet easily rendered defensible against forenn 
; upon themselves, in thus becoming responsible P a weight had been upon her spirits, and a vague — her eyes. invasion; and that, by the facilities of internal 
‘ i . : n a small cottage about a mile from the home < ’ 
aforesaid, and demand £100 in behulf of i for the offspring of strangers. me eee presentiment of something evil about to happen | “Isaac, Tcan never thank you enough. But | navigation and railways, it may be approached 
" being his guardian. When Q eae of the Hunters lived Mrs. Brown, and her a : As * } : : by the population of the Western States, and 
ze Stanley, you being his gus : “ [TO BE CONTINUED.] fa had haunted her. Tidings occasionally had | for you this dreadful mystery would have re- |? : 
y has attained to his fifteenth birthday, you daughter Anna. The latter was a timid, blue- 
, b = ” ? 


. 





ear from me further ; till then I am 
“ Yours, etc., etc., , 











“Georce STanvey. 
?, §. The trunks containing my wife's 
\ing, ete., which in the hurry of her depart- 
were left at your house, you will greatly 
e her by sending by mail to the stage office, 


“oo Pr Ramee ret 


THE GUILLOTINE. 

Louis Blanc, in the recently issued eleventh 
volume of his History of the French Revolution, 
tells the following interesting story of the inven- 
tion of the guillotine : 


Under the old regime it had been one of the 
privileges of the noblesse, when condemned to 


eyed maiden of seventeen, sweet-tempered and 
atfectionate, the comfort of her widowed mother. 
But fur a few months past a shadow bad been 
resting upon her young heart. Jasper Bartlett 
had won her love, by a thousand nameless atten- 
tions, which spoke to her heart as audibly as 


though he told her with his lips. But for some 


reached the family from her brothers, but of late 
not a line had she received from Charles Wilson. 
What could it mean? As she entered the house, 
her father sat with the old Bible upon his knee, 
and the tears were falling fast upon its leaves, 
while her mother sat sobbing by his side. 

“ Why, what is the matter? What has hap- 


mained unsolved perhaps forever.” 


“ There, there, Miss Ruth, I only did my duty, 


ye know, same as I ought to. 


critters as him living on it.” 


| indeed, of the whole nation, with less incon. 


venience than any other conceivable situation, 
| We must acknowledye that its selection by Wash- 
Burt that ere Jas- | 
per Bartlett, I wish he'd git some of his pizen 
medicine down his néck sometime, for I don’t 
think it does this airth any good to have such 


ington as the permanent seat of the federal gov- 
ernment affords a striking exhibition of the dis- 
| cernment, wisdom, and forecast which character- 
| ized that illustrious man. Under this impression, 
| whenever, during the six years of My connection 
| with Congress, the question of removing the 


a a? rr fi . “ } on bi ind i ees | seat ct government to some other place was ayi- 
. mt uukuown cause, he had ceused his visits at the | Pened !”” exclaimed Ruth, as she sprang for Having thus spoken his mind, aii went Out | eated—and the proposition was frequently made 
smouth, directed, ‘Mrs. Stanley. Till ¥ death, to have their heads cut off instead of being | cottage, and the pale face of Anna grew valer, and | W#rd, and knelt by their sides. to the woodpile, and began to chop wood as if | —] stood almost alone as a northern man ia 
1 for.’ Very much against my wishes— hang, as was the case with the commonalty. °, F ce : “My daughter,” said Mr. Hunter, in a broken | every blow he gave was aimed at the man whom | giving my vote in the negative —JoAn Cotton 
bh e consented to her foolish fancy, at From a desire to render the punishment of ali | her step lighter as she moved about her house- voice, your youn , t brother, Geor, re is ore. | he so much detested. Smith, 
ugh I have ~ Ale. hus ‘wellinn ig at classes equal and similar, as well as from an in- | hold duties. There was only one subject which H a bebarl ~ sine ! ice Bet a okay: Ruth parued-the foraed litter avid its angwer ees 
earnest desire—my wife has ' 2 clination to abridge the sufferings of the patient, | now had power to cause her blue eye to kindle, e has fallen in battle, and fills a soldier 8 grave. : lueblorigs Aette sm Lenronous evnee GF Connante 
, to Mrs. Marshal. You will find them arose the guillotine. The problem sabmitted on | ang her pale cheek. toalow; and thas win the It wrings our hearts with grief to think we shall | with mingled feelings; but over all a deep joy . 
osed Go. 8” - the 10th of October, 1789, to the constituent Pp glow, 


“he slip of paper containing the lines alluded 
ad fallen to the floor when the letter was 
yed, and had been picked up and read by Mrs. 
rshal. The paper was so blistered with tears 
+ the writing was scarcely legible, but with 
\e difficulty the lady read as follows: 


‘My pear Mrs. Marsnat,—I canpot ask 
your forgiveness, for unconscious as you are 
the imperative motives which actuated my 
nduct, you will admit of no excuse for a 
‘ther who abandons her firstborn child. Ex- 
se! Isthere—can there be any? But you 
+ a wife; you may soon be a mother Then, 
you can, imagine what would be your feelings 
you were compelled to stand by in silence, 
ad see the infant of your earliest motherly love 
yrn from your arms forever ! You may realize 
n a faint degree, the agony that I have endured, 
nat I still endure. ©, the agony unspeakable of 
hat moment of bitter parting! O, the horrors 
of that solitary journey, when I saw constantly 
‘resent to me my smiling babe, as I had seen 
1im when I pressed the last kiss upon his inno- 
cent lips, and fancied that a look of reproach 
mingled with the smile upon his baby face. I 
dare not recall it to memory—the thought mad- 
ED om a Mamata I egmld not 
help myself; believe me Icould not. And if you 
can feel for a mother in such a terrible position, 
do, 1 pray you—I beg, I entreat you—do become 
yourself a second mother to my child! Do not 
tell him that his mother forsook him. 
let him grow up to curse me! I should die if I 
thought such would be the case. He must, alas, 
remain in ignorance of the mother who ought to 
have watched over his infancy and youth, and 
have taken pride in his manhood. Think of all 
that I have lost, and do not blame me too se- 
verely ; and if you will bea mother to him, I 
will bless you, daily, nightly, every day and hour 
of my life,"and God will reward you. And be- 
lieve me, though I, his mother, have left him to 
the care of strangers, he has no cause to be 


Do not 


, ashamed of his birth. Would to heaven I dared 


to explain; but I must not. 

















assembly, by Dr. Guillotin, one of its members, 
was a problem which he flattered himself he had 
resolved, and was, “how to inflict capital pun- 
ishment in a uniform manner by means of a 
simple machine?” The discussion of the sub- 
jeet was adjourned until the Ist of December, 
when it was first of all objected by Abbe Maury 
that the act of decapitation might have the effect 
of depraving the people by familiarizing them 
with the sight of blood; upon which Guillotin 
exclaimed, “ With my machine I could cut off 
your head in the twinkling of an eye, and with- 
out giving you the least pain.” A loud burst of 
laughter followed this remark—tragic laughter ! 
when one recojlects that the guillotine, that hor- 
rible machine, which, as yet had neither shape 
hor name, was destined to destroy the greater 
number of those whom it caused tolaugh! And 
what is not less tragic is, that the joke, spread- 
ing bevond the walls of the assembly, caused 
Dr. Guillotin’s remark to become the source of 
: rhage? ; 4 , “get? 

p ries. The idea of taking 
off a man’s head in the twinkling of an eye out 
of pure philanthropy was so irresistibly comic! 
Couplets were written on the doctor and his ma- 
chine, which it was thought right to baptize with 
a feminine form of his own name, Guillotine; 
and the resulc was that, while the instrament 
owed its origin to a sentiment of humanity, it 
derived its name from a song! In a novel of 
Damas, M. Guillotin is made a luxurious ama- 
teur in the art of execation. M. Louis Blane, 





, Setting aside the old romantic materials, shows 


that the popular notion of M_ Guillotin perish- 
ing by the knife he was supposed to haw» browghe 
into fashion, arose from the cireumstance of his 
having been imprisoned during the Reign of Ter- 
ror, the fact being that he survived the Revolu- 
tion, and died in his bed in 1814. He not only 
deprives M. Guillotin of his glory as a martyr 
to the new engine of death, but of the honor 
Which appertains to an inventor. He did sketch 
a suggestion of such an instrument, but the first 
maciine was actually fabricated by M. Louis, 
secretary to the College of Surgeons; and the 
society in the midst of which arose this ghastly 
symbol, was scarcely jess light-hearted outside 
the prisons than inside of them. 





LIVING IN OLDEN TIMES. 

In the reign of Henry Vil, the household of 
the Earl of Northumberland composed 166 per- 
sons, who, with fifty-seven strangers, were daily 
entertained at the earl’s table ata cost of £111 
16s 6d per annum. The yearly consumption of 
the noble family was as follows: 133 oxen, 674 





cause of liberty. But few would suspect that be- 
neath that frail exterior, there glowed such a 
patriotic heart as she possessed—a heart that 
would do or dare anything to help the sacred 
cause along. She could do but little, but she 
shared cheerfully the labors which the daughters 
of that day were proud to assume. 

To while away a long winter evening she 
brought out a small trauk, in which were care- 
fully stored her letters, many of which were from 
her schoui , and ¢ ed reading them. 
While thus engaged, there came a knock at the 
outer dvor, and her mother ushered Jasper Bart- 
lett into the room, and then retired. 

“ Avna, darling,” said he, “ I have been a sad 
truant, aud am worthy of any punishment your 
fair hands shall see fit to inflict. But seriously, 
Anna, I have neglected you sadly, although you 
are dearer to me than any one else in the world. 
Can I hope to be forgiven?” 

A glad light beamed in the blue eyes, and a 
murmured ‘* Yes” came trembling from the 
lips. 

“That's a darling; we are all right again 
now. But what have you here, a pile of lover’s 
letters ¢”” 

“O, no, only some notes I received from my 
echoolmetes ; I like to read them over once ia « 
while.” 

Jasper carelessly turned them over, and find- 
ing one bearing the signature of Rath Hunter, 
he watched his chance unperceived, and thrust 
it into his pocket, with a strange gleam in his 
eye. 

“But you haven’t told me, Jasper, what you 
have been about all this time,’ said Anna. 

“O,a variety of things. Ihave found enough 
to keep me busy. These are exciting and busy 
times, you know.” 

“ They are, indeed, and if you have been oc- 
cupied in giving any assistance to help along the 
cause of our suffering country, I can forgive you 
more heartily for your long absence. I had 
thought perhaps you would put your profession 
to a patriotic use, and join the army as a 





never see him again ; but he couldn’t have died 
in a better cause.” 

“T know it, father; but my poor brother! it 
is so hard to realize the dreadful truth that I 
have seen him for the last time.” 

“Tt is a great blow to us all,” said Mrs. Hun- 
ter, whose calm face had assumed its usual 
serenity ; “but I must not murmur. Mine is 
not the only mother’s heart in our country that 
is bleeding now. ‘The Lord gave,and the Lord 
hath taken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’” 

A long time the three stricken ones sat to- 
gether in the twilight, talking of the lost one, 
and when the venerable father knelt that evening 
at the family altar, and prayed that God would 
sanctify this atHiction to them all, a spirit of calm 
resignation seemed to settle upon their hearts. 

But Ruth had another grief which preyed 
upon her heart, and she passed many a sleepless 
night, brooding over the cause of his long silence, 
and the probable fate of him she loved. Isaac 
still remained an inmate of the family, and his 
honest heart was grieved atthe sadness of Ruth, 
and he was constantly on the alert to hear if pos- 
sible some tidings that might cheer her. 

One evening he was lour ging in the bar-room 
of the villager hotel, ave eine Sanpee-ess 
lett and one of his tory fri" about to enter, he 
concealed himself, and awaited their approach. 
The landlord supplied them with a steaming 
bowl of punch, and then retired, and the two 
friends, after imbibing awhile, began to grow 
pleasantly contidential. 

“ Bartlett, do you really mean to assume a 
disguise and attempt to enter the American camp 
at Valley Forge as a spy for the British?” 

“Certainly I do. And I shall start before 
another month. I shall go as a peddler, and 1’ll 
wager that I play my part so well that there 
wont beene of the men, even from N——, that 
will suspect me.” 

“T don’t know about it. I call it risky busi- 
uess, and I shouldn’t went to try it for one. 
You were speaking about the men from N——, 
have you ever heard anything from Chaéftes 





was hers that after all Charles was true to her. 
Her course was now plain, and she hastened to 


lay the matter before her parents. 


their minds to accede to her plan. 


“1 do not think it prudent, my daughter, for 
you to go to the camp at Valley Forge in mid- 
winter yourself. Write and tell Charles about 


it all. 
way.” 


I think this would be much the best 


“T cannot agree with you, father, for the letter 


might be intercepted, as the others have been. 
No, I must go in person, that is the only way in 
which the mystery can be safely explained. 
Isaac shall be my escort. Pray, my dear pa- 
rents, do not say no. I have set my heart upon 
doing this.” 

“Well, Ruth, we give our consent; and God 
bless and prosper you, and bring you back 
safely.” 

“Thank you, father, for the permission, and 
may your prayer be granted.” 

Ruth’s preparations were soon completed, and 
next morning, in company with the trusty Isaac, 
she set out for the American camp, Ixden with 
many an article of comfort for the suffering 
troops. 

Ie wae ae- -* - of that 
gloomy winter that Charles Wilson was sitting 
with a few of his comrades around a miserable 
camp fire, feeling an utter loneliness of heart, 
and almost a loathing of life. He was roused 
from a sad reverie by the announcement that a 
lady without desired to speak with him. He 
stepped out and confronted Ruth Hunter. 

“Charles,” she exclaimed, before he had time 
to speak, “ you received a letter, heartless and 
cold, breaking our engagement. That letter was 
a gross forgery. I never wrote it, and I have 
come all the way here to prove to you that I am 
still true to you.” 

With a cry of joy, Charles clasped the re- 
covered one to his heart, while their tears min- 
gled. Together they read over the letters, and 
Charles did not forget to give due credit to the 
faithful Isaac. The story soon got abroad in the 


ate Veteoe Cay 








They were 
greatly astonished, but could hardly make up 


We experienced currents running in all direc. 
tions, some fast and some slow, winds putting 
strongly trom all quarters, and at other umes 
dead cals, lightning, both straight and crooked ; 
all surts of thunder, trom one loud ratide above 
cur heads, to the distant low rumble; rain some: 
times scarce, and the weather burning hot, at 
others pouring on us in torrents, as if all hands 
ewere aloft heaving it duwn in buckets full to 

cool the decks. There was sach a number of 
pets on board, parrots, monkeys, ete., that a row 
how ead then occurred among the men, when 
their favorites would assault others by bite or 
seratch, But what seemed to create general 
admiration was, when both vessels (Stewart was 
in close company with us) got becalmed, ard 
were acted on by close rippling currents. It 
really looked as if they were endeavoring to get 
up sume coquctuing dance ; first whirling rowod 
rapidly fur several times, then side by side, turn 
off again, twice round, then face each other, that 
is, the jibboom of one nearly touching the 
other, the swell causing them to bow like @ pair 
of Tombolas, then round again, coquette for a 
litte, and stern to stern; at last they became 
so loving that they embraced each other, and 
that affectionately too, as it required the united 
exertions of both crews to separate them, ‘They 
had really tied themselves together, for some 
small spars were spruny or broken, and a good 
deal of rigging had to be cut before the separa- 
tion could’ be effected. This ludicrous motion 
of the vessels, and the three several collisions 
that had taken place, caused their respective 
Sra he hea de Sense ee Se HOOT ere OF 
the vessels were enchanted, for it was a matter 
of some difficulty to keep them apart.— Coulter's 


Adventures. 





ur Curious Dep: : 
Our Curious Department 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
The Fifth Generation. 

At Ox Bow settlement, young master Ira A. 
Willard, a child of the fitth generation, has, we be- 
lieve, three double, great-grand-parents and other 
living grand parents and great-grand-parents to 
the number of ten, besides his own parents. Col- 
onel Thomas Goss, one of the great-grand- parents, 
is only 81 years old, still robust—clears land, cuts 
timber, and in other ways meets the hardships of 


pioneer life. In one of our worst: storms this win- 
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Less than half the sum will board, clothe and 
educate him, like the son of a gentleman of for- 


for the time being, the principal knight. Lords 
Clyde, Canning, Gough, and a number of dis- 
tinguished English and native officers and civil- 





hat, slammed the door after him, and disappeared 
in the darkness. 


“ That dream is over,” murmured Anna, as 


lay siege to it again one of these days.” 
“That is, if you don’t lose your head asa 





a spy, and that night he was placed under guard 


to await his trial. The sentence of death was 





A stunning Effect. 


pronounced upon him, but he anticipated his One day, lately, the lighteing struck the dam at | 
tune, as I suspect he is. What say you? Shall ians, are already appointed knights, and Prince | she placed the letters back in her trunk. “ Fool Xo, pshaw! no fear of that. Come, Tread- | execution, and euded his life by # dose of | By ron Smith's grist mill at South Hadley, and 
we undertake the charge of the bantling? Or— Albert and the | — of Awad = been des- that I was to grieve so over his neglect. 0, if I | well, take some more punch. I’m going to have | poison. alan yr ‘ pee yetire ape sen ges — 
Hey — what—crying?” he exclaimed, as he Ss saaanialte cid ne See ee i had known this sooner! I feel stronger and | another good dram, after reeling off this long | Ruth returned home a soldier's wife ; and with cs spdsedend ovoid bird be pesienetie cake Mes 
turned towards his wife, whose eyes had filled BIG GAME-—BUFFALO. better now that it is settled forever. Ihave been | yara.” renewed hope and courage, her husband gave | —° ene ll : : 
with tears, as she pictured to herself the distress 


of the writer of the little slip of paper. 
Without a word she passed it into her hus- 
band’s hands. 


“Poor creature! Poor mother!” he ejacu- 


‘lated, his own eyes dimming with tears. “TI 


cannot comprehend it, though we doctors see and 
learn a good deal the world, outside the profes- 
sion, does not dream of.” 

Mrs. Marshal looked her husband in the face. 


| asthe poor mother desires, We will watch over 














Throughout this season, this fine game has 
been exceedingly plenty in this whole region. It 
n but a small matter to slip out and kill 
o or an antelope, whilst bird, fawn and 
beaver have been found all along the streams. 
Herds of betfulo and even cows and calves have 
often been im the settlement, and several times 
in sight of our office. Scarce a settler but has 
captured more or less of this valuable game 
Antelope has been more plenty than good Caris- 
tians; for many have not acted the Christian, 
exactly, for they have slaughtere do much more, 

















deceived in him, Thank heaven, I have found 
it out in season !” 

Gradually the health and bloom of former 
days returued to Anna Brown. She was one of 
those who had come out puritied from her heart's 
trial, and her mother was deeply grateful at the 
change in her darling. 

The company to which Charles Wilson be- 
longed had been engaged in a skirmish, in which 


The extra dram, added to their previous pota- 
tions, proved too much for the two friends, and 
after a while they both sunk into a dranken 
slumber. 
place, and securing the two letters which lay 
upon the table, stole out into the darkness. 

A part of the roud home lay through a piece 
of lonesome woods, and when he had fairly en- 
tered them, he gave vent to the joy with which 


finished by dancing the saiior’s hornpipe in the 


Isaac crept cautiously from his hiding- | 


hie energies to the cause of liberty, and rose ere 
The long looked 
for day of triumph at length came, and retarning 


long to the rank of colonel 


from their toil and hardship in the camp and 
field, the absent ones were welcomed 


never again to leave it for a soldier's life 


home, 
Rath 
left the old homestead for a home of her own, 


and James Hanter brought ir 





the pretty 


Anna Brown to fill her place as a daughter to 


and he never was tired of telling the children of 


shiners and other fish were taken by hand in large 
‘pantivies. 








The Compass Flower. 
A little plant is found in the prairies 


of Texas 
called the “ compass flower,’ which, under all cir 


cumstances of climate, changes of weather, rain, 
aniably turns its jeaves and 


flowers towards the north 






frost or sunshine, in 


‘ Fatality. 
ded.—// "s Ech he was slightly wounded, and he was now stay- | he was almost bursting. He made a succession | the aged parents. Isaac contiuued faithful to | treorge Perry, of Hopkinton, while fishing in 
‘“ imetimnes, than they nee —liuntsmaun $s hehe . i bs . eas pe t 5 i Beal 4 = . 
He understood the silent appeal. re times, than they nee tsmuan ’ | ing at a hospitable farmhouse for his wound to | of most extraurdiuary leaps into the air, and | his employers, and spent bis days in their service, | Contoscook Kiver, recently, was overtaken by @ 
- . * Pusu. HM 4 
“Yes, yes, Mary,” he replied. ‘‘ We will do al heal. He was lying upon the couch, thinking | 


and care forthe deserted child. Afier all, we 


| shall be the gainers, so we have but little philan- 


thropy to credit to ourselves.” 




















He who takes the child by the hand, takes the 
mother by the beart. 





how glad he should be to hear once more from 
Rath, when one of the family entered, and gave 


most approved style This last performance 





would have ended in triumph bad he not struck 


James and Ruth about the scenes of the Revola- 


tion, with which be had been so familiar. 


shower and took retuge under some trees. lrering 
the shower the trees were struck by lghtamg aud 


) he was instantly killed. 
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[Written for The Flag of eur Union.) 
AUGUST. 


BY CLAKA AUGUSTA, 


Clad in her robes of green and gold, 

Aad midnight purple fold on fold, 
Midsummer's gracious queen 

Enters her kingdom blossom-crowned, 

And sheds her royal grace around 
With majesty serene. 


She brings a wealth of deep blue skies, 
Rare sunsets flushed with crimson dyes, 
And odorous airs of balm; 
Voluptuous swells of melody, 
Bird diapasons wild and tree, 
Break on the pulseless calm. 


The springs are low, the tall grass dips 
Within the fount its thirsty lips, 
To drink with eager zest; 
And in the wood the shadows lie 
So still, the south wind’s lang'rous sigh 
Scarce palpitates their rest. 


At night a flood of silver mist 

Blends with the soft gloom, moonlight-kissed, 
And shrouds the distant bay 

In bridal veils so crystal white, 

They seem the work of some weird sprite, 
Wove from the beams of day! 


August, thou priestess of the year! 
Sweet southron from a tropic sphere— 
Native of some far shore ; 
Rich tones, and thrills, and breaths are thine, 
The souvenirs of lands divine 
Thy mantle hath swept o'er! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WIVES OF PHILIPPE AUGUSTE, 


BY CHARLES E. HOWARD. 

A Fair, blue-eyed child was Isabella of Hai- 
nault, when she was married to Philippe Auguste, 
the princely boy of fifteen. His father, the old 
fighting monarch, Louis VII, wished to see his 
son crowned before his death, and to see him also 
united to Isabella. Both were accomplished, and 
then the old king died. 

In seven years, Philippe went to Palestine, and 
already he was a widower. Perhaps the youth 
of twenty-two did not mourn greatly for his 
young wife. At least he found his consolation 
not long after his return trom the Holy Land, 
where he had quarrelled with Richard Caur de 
Lion, and broke off the alliance between the lat- 
ter and Philippe’s sister Alice. Very shortly 
after, he married the beautiful sister of the king 
of Denmark. The pomp and splendor of this 
marriuge was even more pleasing to King Canute 
than to Philippe himself; and the coronation of 
his sister, which followed shortly after, completed 
his satisfaction. 

Fairer even than Isabella of Hainault, the 
young queen, Ingeborge, proved, by her pure 
It is said that the cold in clime are cold in blood ; 
but not so with Ingeborge. She loved her hus- 
band passionately, and for a few weeks his life 
seemed bound up in hers. Well for both, had 
the mutual atfection lasted longer. 

The coronation day came. Never had Inge- 
borge looked more beautiful. The exquisite 
loveliness of her neck and arms, her plexion 
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* And not less to me, my Philippe. Have you 


succeeded @’ 


“ Almost, my love. 


| obstacle now, and that is the pope’s consent to 


our marriage.” 
“Bat is it lawful, Philippe? 


AG OF 


There remains but one 


N | 
0 power on j 


earth should make me wed even a king, if God | 


and religion were not on my side. 
not risk it yourself, surely ?” 

“Be content, Agnes. My marriage with a 
woman I hate is, and must be, contrary to God's 
law. While my conscience and sense of right 
bids me separate myself from her, am i wrong in 
bringing another queen to the throne of France 
who is worthy the affection of my people, and 
whom I ardently love. Do not bring these triv- 
ial doubts to hear upon our union. It must 
and shall be!” 

“ But the unhappy queen—” 

“Hash! Iwill not hear Ingeborge of Den- 
mark called thus. [cannot live with an_ icicle 
like her. I must have warm, living, beating 
hearts about me like that of my own Agnes. 
Remember, sweetest, Ihave the divine right of 
kings to marry whom I please! Pope Celestine 
is disposed to favor me, and I doubt not that we 
may be united within a week.” 

These were welcome words—these specious 
glossings over of a wicked deed. Yet the young 
and unsophisticated girl knew not that she was 
doing wrong. Her father’s glad consent, her 
royal lover’s pleadings, and the anticipated ap- 
proval of the pope—what could she need more ? 
Kind and tender, with a pitying woman’s heart 
within her bosom, she would have felt deeply for 
the poor, lonely queen had she imagined she 
either wished or deserved pity. She was made 
to believe that she was both weary and unworthy 
of the love of Philippe Auguste.  ~ 

And so when, in one short week, the Duke of 
Dalmatia and the king both announced to her 
that the marriage ceremony was to be performed 
that very day, Agnes de Meranie did not for a 
moment doubt that all was right and lawful, and 
that the pope’s consent had been obtained. A 
prouder, happier, more unquestioning bride was 
never placed upon a throne. 

If the pope did not consent, he at least passed 
over the matter, and nothing seemed to disturb 
the king’s happiness with his new bride. If a 
thought was ever given to the unhappy queen 
pining within the gloomy walls of Etampes, he 
hushed the intruder into silence, and turned to 
the ever-glorious beauty of Agnes de Meranie. 


You would 


Innocent III. was advanced to the pontificate 
of Rome, and was little disposed to pass over the 
flagrant sin of Philippe. He threatened even to 
excommunicate him, if he did not put away 
Agnes, and restore Ingeborge as queen. The 
scornful manner in which the king received this 
threat sealed his fate. He was excommunicated 
at once, and the clergy were forbidden to perform 
the church rites ; but Philippe retorted by putting 
down the priests and seizing their revenues. The 
struggle between the two powers lasted long; 
but, with that strange and sudden resolution 

all aCtions, tre Kn Uecrared 


wun oeeenou 
that he would settle the affair himself without 
interference. 





In the lonely prison-house of Etampes the true 
queen of Philippe Auguste sat pondering, as was 
her wont, upon the mysterious event that had 
darkened her young life, and shut out from her 





8o pure and transparent, her form so statuesque 
and noble, all rendered her the most striking ob- 
ject in the gay pageant, even had not the cere- 
monial itself drawn all eyes toward her. 

Just as the crown with its weight of precious 
jewels was being placed on her head, she looked 
up to meet the beloved eyes of Philippe, for re- 
assurance and approbation. What must have 
been her surprise and anxiety, when, instead of 
bending upon her an answering look, he gazed on 
her face with an expression that struck terror to 
her heart. Philippe was pale and trembling at, 
she knew not what. Was it that she had done 
something unpardonably wrong and awkward, at 
a ceremony which concerned him so nearly ? 
She was so terrified at the thought of mortifying 
or disappointing him by her behaviour, that she 
lost all self: possession, and tears filled her beau- 
tiful eyes. In vain she implored him, when the 
pageant was over, to tell her why he had bestow- 
ed such an earnest and disapproving look on her. 
He chose to keep it a mystery; but crowned his 
injustice by demanding of the pope a divorce in 
three months from the coronation. A divorce! 
Ingeborge did not even know what the word 
meant; and in her imperfect language, half 
French, half Danish, she could only inveigh 
against the wicked France, and threaten to appeal 
to the authority of the pope, when apprised of 
its true meaning by an interpreter. It was rec- 
ommended to her to retire into her brother’s ter- 
ritories, but this she absolutely refused, and took 
up her abode in the convent of Cisoing in Flan- 
ders. Here, in poverty and isolation from the 
world, she dwelt through a portion of the period 
in which Canute was demanding her rights of 
the pontiff. But after long suspense, remaining 
three years in that dreary spot, she was one day 
seized by an order of Philippe, and conveyed as 
a state prisoner to the castle of Etampes. It was 
a bitter fate to that lonely and beautiful woman, 
formed to give and receive happiness, and to shed 
light upon a court. 





In a bright, pleasant apartment io the Dalma- 
tian palace, a young and beautiful girl was appa- 
rently awaiting some person, with a mixture of 
impatience and tenderness. She was walking the 
room, now stopping to inhale the scent of some 
sweet flowers that filled a vase upon the table, 
now drawing from her bosom a miniature, upon 
which she gazed lovingly, and now peeping 
through the richly embroidered curtains, to see if 
the object of her anxiety were near. At length 
steps were heard approaching her apartment. 
A favorite page appeared, bowed low to his young 
mistress, and saying, ‘‘ Lady, the king has come,” 
disappeared, giving place to the new-comer. 

“ Avnes, sweetest! wou have waited jong. I 
did not intend it—this delay. The hours have 
been weary indeed to me.”’ 





the blessings of the poorest of her 
rightful subjects. On this day all the features of 
the dreary past, through which she had loved 
and suffered still, came up to her with a terrible 
distinctness. A foreshadowing of a dim fu:ure 
seemed at times to be before her. She dwelt 
upou it until her nerves were sv shaken that she 
started at every noise, like one expecting a vis- 
itor—hoping, fearing, trembling and weeping. 
This was something so much sadder than her 
usual moods, that she prayed to be delivered 
from it. With it was mingled a sensation like 
that which on her coronation day so startled and 
bewildered her. Again she saw, as if in a magic 
mirror, those earnest eyes bent upon her with a 
meaning so strange and unfathomable, that every 
involuntary recall of the look only confused and 


shoulder 
started as if a bullet had whiczed past her. Gra- 
cious Heaven! was Philippe dead, and had his 
spirit come back to atone for the injuries he had 
done? 

A few furrows in the brow, a few white hairs 
telling more of sorrow than age; and when these 
had been studied for a moment, she knew thet it 
was his living self. One instant she trembled, 
the next she had recovered the lost balance, and 
sat with a pale, but calm and untroubled face, as 
if awaiting a sentence she had ceased to fear. 

There was a look of tenderness mingled with 
the halfsadness, half fierceness with which he 
regarded her. He took her in his strong arms, 
carried her down almost interminable stairs, and, 
arriving at the courtyard, he lifted her upon the 
same charger she had watched down the road, 
sprang up to his seat, and they were off and 
away. 

That there were revelations untold before, 
mysteries unravelled and forgiveness asked and 
bestowed, no one could doubt. The world, into 
which the pair was about to make their advent, 
never knew; but one thing they did know, and 
that was, that Ingeborge sat upon the throne as 
queen the next day. Pale and thin, but with a 
more angelic beauty born of sadness than had 
been hers before, the courtiers thought that no 
human being ever surpassed their sovereign ; but 
their flattery was of no account to her. She 
lived but in the suddenly restored and mysterious 
love of the king. 





There was a sad scene in the palace a few 
weeks after the queen re-entered upon her sove- 
reign duties. In one of the distant wings, where 
two or three apartments were thrown by means 
of folding doors into one, the queen sat by a sick 
bed. Life was ebbing fast from the beautiful be- 
ing lying there before her. Tenderly as one 
would speak to an infunt, she murmured a few 
words to the dying, and the wan face, with its 
one deep spot of hectic, lighted up with a smile. 
If angels ever hover around the deathbed of mor- 
tals, it would be such an hour as that, when hu- 
man passions and jealousies are all passing away 
before the might of death. The pure white 
hands, that had known not guilt, clasped those 
that had sinned, partly unknowing that it was 
sin; and then the tender, melancholy eyes droop- 
ed, never to raise the lids again. For the last 
half hour those sweet eyes had wandered in 
search of one who, in his conscious guilt, had 
kept away from that scene. Strange that he 
should have sent the injured wife to catch the 
last sigh of Agnes de Meranie ! 

Over the still beautiful clay the queen dropped 
such tears as a sister might have shed. All that 
she had suffered, all her great and irreparable 
wrongs, were forgotten in the presence of death. 
And when all was over, and the pale image was 
wrapped in her last robes, she went back to 
speak words of peace and forgiveness to Philippe. 





A TEST O¥ COURAGE. 


ee sled PO} ane j 
at ‘sight of the dent ea pe ere r es 
be shot at ina duds npleasant to the nerves, 
and to storm a breach*-requires a iderabl 
di of determination ; but to pull the den- 
tist’s bell and not to run away, to walk boldly in 
and not to request a postponement, though it 
gains one no laurels and probably would not help 
to secure a political nomination on the score of 
heroism, is pure unadulterated valor—intrinsic ; 
deriving no aid from iation or ple, 
nothing from the instinct of discipline or the 
thirst for glory. In encountering other dangers 
there is a large hope, too, of impunity. An ex- 
pectation of survival, a fond trust to be with the 
uohurt, always exists. But here in that morocco 
throne, so grotesque, so mystical, so strange in 
all its aspects (your mouth wide open and your 
head thrown back), what hope can there be? To 
be hurt is an inevitable thing. We are in the 
clutches of fate, and myst realize our mortal 
frailty. To march to this with a whistle, neither 
to kick the smaller dogs on our route, nor to 
thru little children aside spitefully ; to take our 
usual interest in the occurrences of the street as 
we pass along to execution; to laugh, to jest, to 
talk of the weather with the identical man as he 
rattles his glittering instruments and smiles upon 
their brightness; to shake hands with him, and 
to make a tolerable pretence of being glad to see 
him, is an effort, — we may have never en- 
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perplexed her the more. Again she pondered 
upon the half-uttered report that had once come 
to her incredulous ears, that the kingly heart she 
had once possessed was given to another. She 
had known that he did not love 4er—that there 
was some terrible, unexplained mystery which 
she had no power to penetrate ~ her coronation 
hour had told her this—but that it was for love 
of a woman, she had never dreamed. O, not 
that way—not that way could she look! She 
could bear to be scorned, blamed, even despised 
and down-trodden ; but to know that Philippe’s 
head was to lie on the breast of another—to feel 
that the kisses, warm and passionate, such as he 
gave to her in the brief period of their happiness, 
were now to be another’s, and she herself still his 
-lawful wife! There was agony untold in this. 

All these things she sat pondering in her lone- 
ly prison. Her sense were all alive, her nerves 
rung to every sound as if made of steel. The 
“ cold-hearted dame,” as Philippe had called her, 
was impressible and passionate enough to-day. 
She had grown so emaciated by continement and 
sorrow, that she seemed in size but a mere child; 
but the thin, quivering nostril, the intense, earn- 
est gaze, the sharp, glittering eyes told of a spirit 
that needed only to be aroused, to be terrible in its 
compensation for injuries received; and a wo- 
man’s soul seemed to animate the frail, childlike 
form. 

All at once she rushed to the iron steps, above 
which her one window looked out upon the long 
street beyond. It seemed miles in extent; for 
she had looked so seldom that the distances were 
magnified. 

Down that long street a single horseman dash- 
ed on furiously. She watched him down to the 
courtyard, where she could no longer hear the 
sound. Perhaps he had stayed his course here. 
She came down sadly from the steps, thinking 
how unreal everything had become to her—how 
little was her interest in anything in the wide 
world. 

She was leaning ber cheek upon her hand, 
when something warm and living touched her 





a war, equal to that which wears a 
medal, and puts pensions in its pocket. 





SUMMER EVENINGS. 


Summer evenings must have been created in a 
fit of remorse for the weariness and disappoint- 
ments which fall to the lot of man and woman- 
kind, during the long bright summer days. The 
garish sun, strong and self-sustained, is incapable 
of sympathy. ,It blazes down fiercely in hot 
wrath, or retires into dark and angry shadow, 
unmindful of blistering heads or breaking hearts. 
The moon alone, ehangeful as she is said to be, 
radiant though she is, looks down softly and 
pityingly on the sorrows she cannot cure, and as- 
suages by seeming to share them. Fair summer 
evenings are the time above all others when one 
cares to realize only the bliss of simple existence. 

‘o work, or make any active effort, is actually 
impossible, excepting for those disagreeably in- 
dustrious people who are never satisfied, as they 
say, “to be stilla minute.” It is almost too 
much exertion to walk. It is happiness to sit in 
the shadow of the moonlight, in the open air, 
where thought flows free, and dream and philoso- 
phize with some one—the other counterpart, if 
the world hold it, of oneself—if not, dream alone. 
Share the daylight, the gas-illuminated parlors, 
or even the winter fireside, with laughter-loving 
friends, but the sweet summer evenings, with its 
loving kisses wafted by every breath to cheek 
and lip, not with the crowd should you share 
these. Let the moonlight shine on a white tablet 
in your heart, sacred to—or, sacred to a memory. 
—“ Jenny June,” in the New York Despatch. 





INTELLIGENCE OF THE LARK. 


A pair of larks had built their nest in a grass 
field, where they hatched a brood of young. Very 
soon after the young birds were out of their nest, 
the owner of the field was forced to set the mow- 
ers to work, the state of the weather forcing him 
to cut his grass sooner than usual. As the labor- 
ers approached the nest, the parent birds seemed 
to take alarm, and at last the mother laid herself 
flat upon the ground, with outspread wings and 
tail, while the male bird took one of her young 
out of the nest, and by dint of pulling and push- 
ing got it on its mother’s back. She then flew 
away with her young one over the fields, and 
soon returned fur another. This time the father 
took his turn to carry one of the offspring, being 
assisted by the mother in getting it firmly on his 
back; and in this manner they carried off the 
whole brood before the mowers had reached 
their nest.— Woed’s Natural Ldistory. 


OUR UNION?» 


Tt was so strange to feel it, that she | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Patient —Breathing a dusty atmosphere is very | 
injurious to any person suffering from disease of 
the chest, and ought to be caretully avoided. 

M. M —The reason why machinery is not adopted 
for pressing the grapes in the manufacture of 
wine in Italy and elsewhere, is that the power | 
would be greater than is required, and the inju- | 
rious effect would arise of the seeds being | 
crushed, which would spoil the flavor of the | 
wine. This accounts for the practice still con- | 
tinuing of the grapes being pressed by human 
feet. 

C.S H—We do not pretend to return rejected 
manuscripts , oo 

D. W.—Itis a mistake to suppose that Florence is | 
now cheap as a place of residence; it was so | 
some dozen years back, but everything is altered | 
now. | 

Votenteer.—In your instance join the regular | 
service by all means. 

Mcskerken —The Entield rifle is the same as that | 

manutactured at Springtield. It receives its 

name from being manutactured at Enfield, | 

England. , : 

C.—The umbrella was rather an article of curi- | 
osity than use in the middle of the 17th century. 
General Wolte, writing from Paris in 1752, 
thinks umbrellas, used as sunshades and as a 
protection trom the rain, worthy of special notice. 

Winuik H.—Address the party you speak of at 
Harrodsburg, Pa. : 3 

F. M. G., Sandwich, Mass.—The art of stamping 
glass has been successfully ——— for several 
years by Mr. Moore, of London, and the process 
is thus described in the Mechanics’ Magazine: A 
sheet of glass is placed in a suitable furnace, and 
submitted to heat until it becomes somewhat 
soft. It is then taken out and placed between 
two cast-iron plates, one of which has an impres- 
sion in alto, and the other in relieve. These two 
plates are then pressed together by a lever, and 
the glass compressed between them as in a 
mould. When pressed, the sheet is transferred 
to another furnace, where it is softened and tat- 
tened, with the exception of the raised figures; 
it is then placed in an annealing furnace, and 
after this is ready for use. This raised tigured 
glass is employed for ornamental purposes. : 

L. D.—Two centuries ago furs were so costly, in 
consequence of their rarity, that the wearing of 
them was restricted to kings and princes. 
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RICH AND POOR. 

This strange world of ours is made up of con- 
trasts. In it wealth and poverty move side by 
side, the palace and the hovel often join each 
other, and a partition wall frequently is all that 
separates the abode of Lazarus and Dives. Men 
murmur at this inequality, and it 1s not strange 
that the extremely poor should be envious of the 
extremely rich, and should bitterly contrast their 
lives and fortunes. This striking disparity has 
not only occupied the attention of the sufferers 
themselves, but has engaged the thoughts of 
political economists, and various are the schemes 
that have been devised to put an end to its 


calstonce. ‘ 

In France, Red Republicanism proposes a de- 
cisive remedy for the evil, namely, the confisca- 
tion of all existing property, and its equal divi- 
sion among all men and classes. But how long, 
with the infirmities of human nature always op- 
erating, would this equality exist? We have 
the authority of one divinely inspired, to assure 
us that the rich and poor will always be among 
us. Is not this condition of misery also the 
source of virtue? The sufferings of the poor 
develop benevolence, charity and good feeling 
among their more fortunate brethren, and in- 
spire those acts that are twice blessed, blessing 
the giver and receiver. 

But if we separate from the class of rich men 
those who only hold their property in trust for 
others’ use, who bestow their incomes in noble, 
expansive charities, employ vast capital in vast 
enterprises which gives employment to all who 
are willing to labor, we shall narrow down the 
number of those who inspire the hatred and en- 
vy of the poor toa very small amount. We 
shall then have left us but a very small number, 
comparatively, who, miser-like, act the part of 
the dog in the manger with their hoarded treas- 
ures, who 

* Cheat, starve and pilfer to enrich an heir,” 


and the selfishly rich who employ their money 
in personal gratification. 

Yet what man among the poorest of the poor, 
could he know and realize all the conditions of 
the question, would willingly change places with 
the sordid miser? The beggar’s fare is far, far 
better than the loathsome diet to which the miser 
dooms himself. And what is the condition of 
the rich man, who, with no bar to se!f-indulgence, 
devotes his life to the procuring of luxuries for 
himself? Wan, wasted with indigestion, or dy- 
ing with plethora, a victim to the gout, or dread- 
ing momentarily an attack of apoplexy or para- 
lysis, he is an object of pity rather than hatred 
orenvy. Besides, the happy law of compensa- 
tion is visible even here, since the luxuries con- 
sumed by such a man give employinent to the 
poor ; he is not without his uses to society. 

The utopian scheme of a division of property 
is entirely impracticable ; the improvidence of 
some, and the superior skill, intelligence and 
strength of others, would in a very short time 
re-produce the same relation of rich and poor, 
for wealth and poverty are only terms of com- 
parison. It is worse than folly for a state, there- 
fore, to attempt to regulate these things by law. 
All that can be done is, to encourage industry, 
by affording an equal oppertunity to all to suc- 
ceed in the various employments of life, to 


la year, which is very little. 


~ 
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MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE. 
The Observateur Belge tells the following 
capital story, which, if not new, is stil old 
enough to bear reviving, especially at @ season 
when office seekers are so put to their mettle that 
no hint of methods can be thrown away The 
grandfather of the present King of Holland one 
day received a visit from a vourg man, who re 
quested to be appointed as successor to a notary 
The king said 
“The notary has lett nothing for his widow, 
with the exception of some half dozen children 
to bring up; 


deceased on the previous day. 


the person who succeeds to the 
office must do something for her. There was a 
candidate here some minutes before you came, 
who offered her a pension of four hundred frances 
"Twill give her 
four hundred florins, sire.” “ Well, we stall 
see. Come again in a week.” The young man 
was punctual to his appointment. “ It appears,” 
said the king, “that the connection is a good 
one; your competitor now promises to give the 
widow five hundred florins a year.” “ Well, 
sire, I will give six hundred florins.” “ Come 
again in a week ; he who makes the most liberal 
offer shall have the office.” At the third audi- 
ence the other competitor had advanced to eight 
hundred florins, but our young man declared that 


such generosity would be ruinous, and that he 
could not offer so much. “ I venture, however, 
to ask your majesty to grant me the favor of 
suspending your decision for another week 
longer.” The delay was granted, but when the 
young man came for the fourth time, his majesty 
could not help saying, with some impatience 

“Tt is useless, sir, to say anything more. Your 
rival has not hesitated to offer a pension of a 
thousand florins ; will you do as much for the 
widow?” “IT beg your pardon, sire, 1 will do 
more; Iam about to marry ber. Here is her 
written consent.” King William was so much 
diverted with this place-hunting expedient that 
he determined the queen should immediately 
share his amusement, and the hero of the adven- 
ture accordingly had the honor of relating all 
the particulars to their majesties, who laughed 
most heartily at his story. This model place- 
hunter afterwards became an exceedingly suc- 
cessful man in his business. 





WOMAN’S SCEPTRE. 

There is something extremely pleasant, and 
even touching,—at least of every sweet, soft and 
winning effect-—in this peculiarity of needle-work, 
distinguishing women from men. Men are inca- 
pable of any such by-play aside from the muin 
business of life; but women, be of what earthly 
rank they may, however gifted with intellect or 
genius, or endowed with much beauty—have ul- 
ways some little handicraft ready to fill the tiny 
gap of every vacant moment. A needle is famil- 
iar to the fingers of them all. A queen, doubt- 
less, plies it on occasions; the woman poet can 
use it adroitly as her pen; the woman’s eye, that 
has discovered a new star, turns from its glory to 
send the polished little instrument gleaming along 
the hem of her kerchief, or to darn a casual fray 
in her dress. And they have greatly the advan- 
tage of men in this respect. The slender thread 
‘of silk or cotton keeps them united with the small, 
familiar, gentle interests of life, the continually 
operating influences of which do so much for the 
health of the character, and carry off what would 
otherwise be a dangerous accumulation of mor- 
bid sensibility. A vast deal of human sympathy 
runs along this electric line, stretching from the 
throne to the wicker chair of the seamstress, und 
keeping high and low in a species of communion 
with their kindred beings. 





=--- 

A romantic Ixcipent.—The Levant Her- 
ald relates a romantic incident connected with 
the domestic lite of the new Turkish sultan. — 
Oriental policy and usage have, it is well known, 
long compelled the practice of male infanticide 
in the families of heirs apparent to the throne ; 
daughters are permitted to live, but sons are sac- 
rificed to the sovereiyzn jealousy at the moment of 
their birth. Four years ago, however, a sou was 
born to Abdul Aziz, and by the aid of a devoted 
nurse was spirited away to Eyoub, where he liv- 
ed unknown. Upon his accession, his majesty 
produced this child, who bears the name of Yous- 
suf Seluheddin Effendi, and presented him to the 
grand vizier and other ministers as his firstborn. 


Persona, Exrertexcr.— As we stand by 
the seashore and watch the huge tides come in, 
we retreat, thinking we shall be overwhelmed ; 
soon, however, they flow back. So with the 
waves of trouble in the world, they threaten us, 
but a firm resistance makes them break at our 
feet. 

— sco oe —--——_ 

Tue Cuixese Emreror.—A letter from St 
Petersburgh of a late date says, according to the 
last accounts from Vekin, the death of the cm- 
peror was so generally expected thas the author 
ities were preparing the carriages necessary for 
his funeral, 

ieinlotilai acest ss ais aseaiascinthy 

A Tuovent —A successful book is often a 
greaterevent than asuccessfal campaizn. There 
are noiseless events in the history of the human 
mind that do not scar the forehead of the world 
as battles do, yet change it not the less 
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Sevr-Love --By a sure contradiction,no system 
of philosophy gives such a base view of human 
nature, as that which is founded on selfiove So 


sure is sclflove to degrade whatever it touches 
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equalize the burthens of the cost of government, 
to supply the means of sound moral and intel- 
lectual culture to all, and to leave the rest to 
individual exertion and to the benevolence of 
Providence. 

Such are the views we hold in the relation- 
ship of rich and poor, and such, doubtless, will 


be the result of any thinking person who gives 
to the subject his due consideration. | 
_—_———. +saee —— ———_ | 

Dip rov KNow 17 ’—Spring is 


warmed and painted green. 


only winter 
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Vasiry.—Vanity is said to be @ something 
that no man nor woman either, by any accident, 
ever possesses, bat what is very largely deve loped 
in everybody else ! 

--- moe — 

Serr Satisraction —If a man is contented 
with what he has done, he has laid down two die 
The grass is already growing over him 
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Bor Overerove Wir —* Waiter 
Fou set a ramon the table, and we 
in a roar.” 
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BOCIAL HOKRES 


infested with eo many hore — there 


s etv we 


are s) many vartetios of the species, that we A 






it dMoalt to classify them of arrange them 
the gredes appropriate to ther atrocity w“ 
chronicle some 


The marical ty 


shall endeavor, however, to 
the most flagrant specimens 
for instance, ie a very insufferable indivitas 
He i* generally found in populoas hoantir 
houses, and weually affects some such inetrame 
of tortare as a French horn, choosing as hie tie 
for downg execution, in preference to all othe 
the mid watches of the night. The way be m 
ders Rossin and Beethoven ts perfeetiy abd 
rent to a man endowed with any moral sone! 
tes Sometimes this musical demon te afte 
with an insane belief that he can play on « 
and all iustruments, and then he ts « most fe 
ful scourge indeed—the cholera of plague ts 
circumstance to him, and peither coald be mm 
scdulous!y shanned by discerning people, or me 
carnestly dreaded. The female of thie speci 
addicted to the grand piano, and praction: t 
hours a day upon the keys of the instrument + 
the nerves of the eaditors, both of which, an 
her vigorous efforts, suffer about alike 

The musical critic 9 « lees note, bat eoar 
He @ constantly batts 


lows disagreeable bore 





a! he Italian and German schools of me 





arts and artists, vocalisation, Instrumentation - 
ompostion. le feeds epon musical diet 
ries and disgorges their contents piecemeal, 
his appetite doth grow by what it feeds ap: 
He will talk to you of the woody Mawr of 
flute, and the brassy shade of a trampet oblig 
he cever knows men, or calle them bw ther 
timal or family names, they are merely wall 
jostrauments —flutes, hassoons, violins, of 
traltos, bassos and sopranos He ta, in fect, 
a chameleon, and feeds on popular airs! 
The travelled hore is another social nuisa 
you can never speak of anything in his hee 
without awakening some of his foreign rea 
cences. If you complain of the cold he beg 
long, dall story with “ When I was in Mos 
in the vear,”’ ote 
him of * 


Roughandtoughsky, and I were crossing the 


The heat i sure to re 
That day when my friend, the I 





thue marshes,” and so on to the end of the 
ter, Doubtless he means well, but heaven 
the mark! 

The military bore is no leas annoying inh 
He ashe 


you bave seen the new regulation cap, and 


than those we have referred to 


you answer in the negative, overwhelms vo 
exclamations of pity and astonishment 
bores you with extracts from the army rv 
and resignations and promotions of peey 
never heard of, never desire to hear ar 


He ov 


about, and never wish to know 





\ « you to go to the weekly review 
short, talks soldier from morning ull nigh) 
Another egregious bore ts the political 
man who sees everything through party 
cles, who wants to know what effect yo 
the jast leader in the Dogtown Cartar 
prodace upon the British parliament, + 
you don't think Stebbins got the beter « 
in the great question before Congress, of 
the appomtment of Jones as hog-reeve 
political blessing to the entire Union 
Very few of our readers have had 
fortune not to meet with a sample of t 
tiea men, these social nuisances; some 
have been afflicted by the pertinacity of 
none probably are unwilling to confess + 
azyravate most atrocioudy the evils that 
te hear to ® 
errr a 
Cost ov Anmine ox Evnore —Tt 
from the Almanach de Gotha for 1860, 5 
war debts of Earope, amounting to ™ 
two thousand millions sterling, entail b 
and cost of management apon the peor 
nual charge of eighty millions sterling 
we add to the the eum invested ia m 
tablisiiiments, and the loss of labor, we + 
a total of two hundred and forty aillior 
spent every year by the natwne of k 
sustaining Uvetr armies in time of poare 
oom 
Corar Usironss —Connecticat in, 
never failing in the production of ne 
timely arucles. A woolen manufectar 
Ent i ie making a koit uniform of d 
terial and proper color, represented we 
able and suitable for summer of @) 
which can be furnihed per walurm | 
and pantaloons) for three dollars 
=ee + 
Puiosorny.—The captain of @ 
told one of the wretched native int 
Greenland that he sincerely pitied the 
ou 














life to which he was condemned 
exclaimed the philosophic savage, 


wave had a fieh tone through my goer 





of train oil to drink ; whet more cow! 


desire '" 
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Tue Hain —Dr Laetnite cays 
the hair close to the head, « custom # 
in vogue, causes the emp which pater 
rates the hair to strike to the bratr 
that peculerity of ca presse @hich 
those whose beads have teen filed 
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Scepary Aucermesta —Amony 
mente announced in Havana on & 
fight between an Amervan twer or 8] 
love. and between a hyenas and t» 


log fight was aleo to come off and 





to fight « bear 
er 
New Youn Poertirrice —T* 
has finally purchased the obd lrawt 
erty on New York, end « new pat 
will be erected on ite ere 
_--<e- 
Citt Hoar:tat —Boston « 


ty pital, the commen cour 
rated moury for ite erercton oe 





Marte Broan —It ie eoumated 


j t crop for the cerrent year wil 
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(RIAGE OF CONVENIENCE. 
bservateur Belge tells the following 
ory, which, if not new, is still old 
» bear reviving, especially at a season 
e-seekers are so put to their mettle that 
methods can be thrown away: The 
ver of the present King of Holland one 
ved a visit from a young man, who re- 
| be appointed as successor to a notary 
on the previous day. The king said : 
tary has left nothing for his widow, 
exception of some half dozen children 
up; the person who succeeds to the 
tdo something for her. There was a 
here some minutes before you came, 
‘d her a pension of four hundred francs 
vhich is very little.” “I will give her 
dred florins, sire.” “ Well, we shall 
ne again in a week.” The young man 
tual to his appointment. “ It appears,” 
king, “ that the connection is a good 
ir comp now ises to give the 
ive hundred florins a year.” “ Well, 
ll give six hundred florins.” “Come 
a week ; he who makes the most liberal 
‘| have the office.” At the third audi- 
other competitor had advanced to eight 
florins, but our young man declured that 
nerosity would be ruinous, and that he 
‘t offer so much. “I venture, however, 
our majesty to grant me the favor of 
ng your decision for another week 
The delay was granted, but when the 
ian came for the fourth time, his majesty 
ot help saying, with some impatience : 
seless, sir, to say anything more. Your 
us not hesitated to offer a pension of a 
id florins ; will you do as much for the 
” “Tbeg your pardon, sire, I will do 
Lam about to marry her. Here is her 
. consent.” King William was so much 
| with this place-hunting expedient that 
ermined the queen should immediately 
is amusement, and the hero of the adven- 
cordingly had the honor of relating all 
rticulars to their majesties, who laughed 
veartily at his story. This model place- 
afterwards became an exceedingly suc- 
. man in his business. 








WOMAN’S SCEPTRE. 
re is something extremely pleasant, and 
ouching,—at least of every sweet, soft and 
ig effect-—in this peculiarity of needle-work, 
suishing women from men. Men are inca- 
of any such by-play aside from the muin 
ss of life; but women, be of what earthly 
they may, however gifted with intellect or 
3, or endowed with much beauty—have al- 
some little handicraft ready to fill the tiny 
fevery vacant moment. A needle is famil- 
the fingers of them all. A queen, doubt- 
plies it on occasions ; the woman poet can 
adroitly as her pen ; the woman’s eye, that 
liscovered a new star, turns from its glory to 
the polished little instrument gleaming along 
om of her kerchief, or to darn a casual fray 
‘r dress. And they have greatly the advan- 
of men in this respect. ‘The slender thread 
k or cotton keeps them united with the small, 
liar, gentle interests of life, the continually 
iting influences of which do so much for the 
h of the character, and carry off what would 
wise be a dang ace lation of mor- 
ensibility. A vast deal of human sympathy 
along this electric line, stretching from the 
‘ue to the wicker chair of the seamstress, and 
. ng high aud low in a species of communion 
their kindred beings. 








ROMANTIC INcipeNT.—The Levant Her- 
relates a romantic incident connected with 
domestic lite of the new Turkish sultan.— 
atal policy and usage have, it is well known, 

compelled the practice of male infanticide 
1¢ families of heirs apparent to the throne; 
shters are permitted to live, but sons are sac- 
ed to the sovereign jealousy at the moment of 
. birth. Four years ago, however, a son was 
to Abdul Aziz, and by the aid of a devoted 
© was spirited away to Eyoub, where he liv- 
inknown. Upon his accession, his majesty 
‘uced this child, who bears the name of Yous- 
Seluheddin Effendi, and presented him to the 

ad vizier and other ministers as his firstborn. 
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"ERSONAL ExrertENce.— As we stand by 
seashore and watch the huge tides come in, 
retreat, thinking we skall be overwhelmed ; 
n, however, they flow back. So with the 
ves of trouble in the world, they threaten us, 
a firm resistance makes them break at our 


ey 





Tus Cuinese Emreror.—A letter from St. 
tersburgh of a late date says, according to the 
st accounts from Pekin, the death of the em- 
‘ror was so generally expected that the author- 


es were preparing the carriages necessary for 
s funeral. 





A Tuovenrt —A successful book is often a 
eater event than a successful campaizn. There 
@ noiseless events in the history of the human 
‘ind that do not scar the forehead of the world 
> battles do, yet change it not the less 





Sevr-Love --By a sure contradiction,no system 

f philosophy gives such a base view of human 
ature, as that which is founded on self.love. So 
ure is self-love to degrade whatever it touches. 





Vanity.—Vanity is said to be a something 
‘at no man nor woman either, by any accident, 
ver possesses, but what is very largely developed 
1 everybody else ! 





Sevr-Satisraction.—If a man is contented 
ith what he has done, he has laid down to die. 
“he grass is already growing over him. 





Boy-Oysterovs Wit.—*“ Waiter, oysters; 
ou set & rawon the table, and we'll set the table 
a a roar.” 
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SOCIAL BORES. 

Society is infested with so many bores—there 
are so many varieties of the species, that we find 
it difficult to classify them or arrange them in 
the grades appropriate to their atrocity. We 
shall endeavor, however, to chronicle some of 
the most flagrant specimens. The musical bore, 
for instance, is a very insufferable individaal. 


He is generally found in populous boarding: — 


houses, and usually affects some such instrument 
of torture as a French horn, choosing as his time 
for doing execution, in preference to all others, 
the mid watches of the night. The way he mur- 
ders Rossini and Beethoven is perfectly abhor- 
rent to a man endowed with any moral sensibili- 
ties. Sometimes this musical demon is afllicted 
with an insane belief that he can play on any 
and all instruments, and then he is a most fear- 
ful scourge indeed—the cholera or plague is no 
circumstance to him, and neither could be more 
sedulously shunned by discerning people, or more 
earnestly dreaded. The female of this species is 
addicted to the grand piano, and practises ten 
hours a day upon the keys of the instrument and 
the nerves of the auditors, both of which, under 
her vigorous efforts, suffer about alike. 

The musical critic is a less noisy, but scarcely 
less disagreeable bore. He is constantly babbling 
about the Italian and German schools of music, 
arts and artists, vocalization, instr ion and 
composition. He feeds upon musical dictiona- 
ries and disgorges their contents piecemeal, while 
“his appetite doth grow by what it feeds upon.” 
He will talk to you of the woody flavor of the 
flute, and the brassy shade of a trumpet obligato ; 
he never knows men, or calls them by their bap- 
tismal or family names ; they are merely walking 
instruments. —flutes, bassoons, violins, or con- 
trultos, bassos and sopranos. He is, in fact, like 
a chameleon, and feeds on popular airs ! 

The travelled bore is another social nuisance ; 
you can never speak of anything in his hearing 
without awakening some of his foreign remi 
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| js forced upwards through the channel opened 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 
The construction of Artesian wells is based | 
on one of the simplest principles of hydrostatics 
—namely, that water, if allowed to escape from 
a reservoir through confined tubes, will always 
rise to the level of the open fluid in the reservoir. | 
Thus, by boring the groand perpendicularly in | 
certain localities, to a sufficient depth, subter- | 
ranean channels of water may be reached, which, 
by the pressure constantly bearing upon it from | 
some underground reservoir in a higher locality, 


for it by the auger, and not unfrequently becomes 
an elevated and abundant jet. The word arte- 
sian derives its origin from Artois, which is the 
name of a province of France, where it has been 
erroneously supposed that this kind of well was 
first introduced. Now, however, it is an estab- | 
lished fact that the mode of boring these wells 
was familiar to the ancients, and frequently prac- 
tised by them. Indeed, it is said that those ex- 
traordinary people, the Chinese, have known the 
use of the artesian fi ins for th ds of 
years. In certain parts of Italy, it is probable 
that these wells were used at remote periods, and 
it appears from a passage in “ Shaw’s Travels,” 
that even the inhabitants of the Desert of Sahara, 
in Africa, have been long acquainted with their 
properties. Mr. Shaw says, while speaking of a 
collection of villages, far in the interior of the 
Goeert, that the “ villages have neither springs 
nor The inhabi procure water 
in a curious manner by digging wells one hun- 
dred, and sometimes two hundred fathoms deep, 
and never fail to find water in abundance. To 
effect their purpose they remove several beds of 
stone and gravel until they arrive at a sort of 
stone resembling slate, which they know is pre- 
cisely above what it called bahar taht el erd, or 
‘the sea beneath the earth.’ This stone is easily 
pierced—after which the water issues so sudden- 
ly and so abundantly that those who descend for 
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cences. If you complain of the cold, he begins a 
long, dull story with “When I was in Moscow, 
in the year,” etc. The heat is sure to remind 
him of “ That day when my friend, the Baron 
Roughandtoughsky, and I were crossing the Pon- 
tiue marshes,” and so on to the end of the chap- 
ter. Doubtless he means well, but heaven save 
the mark ! 

The military bore is no less annoying in his way 
than those we have referred to. He asks you if 
you have seen the new regulation cap, and when 
you answer in the negative, overwhelms you with 
exclamations of pity and astonishment. He 
bores you with extracts from the army register, 
and resignations and promotions of people you 
never heard of, never desire to hear anything 
about, and never wish to know. He over-per- 
suades you to go to the weekly review, and in 
short, talks soldier from morning till night. 

Another egregious bore is the political bore, a 
man who sees everything through party specta- 
cles, who wants to know what effect you think 
the last leader in the Dogtown Carbuncle will 
produce upon the British parliament; whether 
yeu don’t think Stebbins got the better of Smith 
in the great question before Congress, or whether 
the appointment of Jones as hog-reeve is not a 
political blessing to the entire Union. 

Very few of our readers have had the good 
fortune not to meet with a sample of these one 
idea men, these social nuisances ; some of them 
have been afflicted by the pertinacity of all, and 
none probably are unwilling to confess that they 
aggravate most atrociousty the evils that all flesh 
is heir to. - 





Cost or Armies 1N Evrore.—It appears, 
from the Almanach de Gotha for 1860, that the 
war debts of Europe, amounting to more than 
two thousand millions sterling, entail by interest 
and cost of management upon the people an an- 
nual charge of eighty millions sterling. And if 
we add to this the sum invested in military es- 
tablisliments, and the loss of labor, we shall have 
a total of two hundred and forty millions sterling 
spent every year by the nations of Europe for 
sustaining their armies in time of peace. 





Cueap Unirorms.—Connecticut ingenuity is 
never failing in the production of needed and 
timely articles. A woolen manufacturing firm in 
Enticld is making a knit uniform of durable ma- 
terial and proper color, represented to be service- 
able and suitable fur summer or winter wear, 
which can be furnished per uniform (jacket, vest 
and pantaloons) for three dollars. 





Puttosoruy.—The captain of a whale-ship 
told one of the wretched native inhabitants of 
Greenland that he sincerely pitied the miserable 
life te which he was condemned. “ Miserable!” 
exclaimed the philosophic savage; ‘I have al- 
ways had a fish-bone through my nose and plenty 
of train oil to drink ; what more could I possibly 


desire ?” 





Tue Harr.—Dr. Liebnitz says that cutting 
the hair close to the head, a custom which is now 
in vogue, causes the sap which naturally invigo- 
rates the hair to strike to the brain, thus giving 
that peculiarity of expression which is noticed in 
those whose heads have been filed. 





Suypay AmusemENTS.—Among the amuse- 
ments announced in Havana on Sunday was a 
tight between an American bear and six ferocious 
dogs, and between a hyena and two dogs. A 
dog-fight was also to come off, and a donkey was 
to fight a bear. 

4+ wee >" 

New York Post-Orrice.—The government 
has finally purchased the old Dutch Church prop- 
erty in New York, and a new post-office building 
will be erected on its site. 





City Hosritat.—Boston is to have anew 
city hospital, the common council having appro- 
priated money for its erection at a late meeting. 





Marve Sccar.—lIt is estimated that the maple 
segar crop for the current year will exceed 28,v00 
tous, valued at $4,617,000. 





Cvriovs—D A. Brown, of Webster, has a 
tame rat, which he has trained to catch flies. 


the operation are i reached by it and 
drowned or suffocated, though they are taken out 
as quickly as possible.” 

In France, there are no means of ascertaining 
when artesian wells were first used. The most 
ancient well of the kind known there, exists in 
the old Carthusian Convent at Lilliers, in Artois, 
and is said to have been made in the year 1126. 
The most stupendous experiment which has ever 
yet been made in this branch of science, and 

Jed with triumphant success, is that effected 
in the Plaine de Grenelle, near Paris. After bor- 
ing to the unprecedented depth of fifteen hun- 
dred feet, the engineers found their work to be 
such a decided, and as yet unsuccessful ore, that 
they were almost tempted to give up in despair, 
bat under the representations of M. Arago, a 
French philosopher and scientific man of much 
eminence, they were induced to persevere, and 
after p ding three hundred feet deeper the 
imprisoned store at last gushed up, as if impa- 
tient of escape; and now about half a million 
gallons of the limpid, sparkling fluid are regu- 
larly ejected in the course of every twenty-four 
hours. There is not, as many people seem to 
think, any reason to dvubt the permanency of 
the supply of water obtained from artesian wells. 
As an instance of this, and perhaps the oldest 
on record, the well at Lilliers, which we have 
mentioned above, may be introduced. This 
spring has continued to furnish the same supply 
of water, projected to the same height above the 
surface, for upwards of seven hundred years— 
the quantity daily poured out at the surface not 
having been known to vary during that long 
period. 











Moniricent Donation.—It was announced 
at the late meeting of the Alumni of Yale Col- 
lege, that the scientitic department of that insti- 
tution had received during the collegiate year a 
second donation of $50,000 from Joseph E. Shef- 
field, Esq., of New Haven. The course of edu- 
cation in this department is essentially that of 
the polytechnic schools of Europe, and is de- 
signed to fit young men for commercial and 
other practical pursuits, as well as for the direct 
applications of science. 





GARIBALDI SAVES A VESSEL aT HIS ISLAND 
Retreat.—A French merchant vessel lately lay 
in great peril during a storm, near the shoals of 
Caprera. A man ina red shirt came alongside 
with a fishing-boat, leaped on board, took the 
helm, and saved the vessel. When he was depart- 
ing, the captain offered him money, and on his 
refusing it, discovered his saviour to be Garibaldi. 





Begvuests.—The late Oliver J. Hayes of New- 
ark, N. J., left by will $1000 each to the Ameri- 
can Bible and Tract Societies, and $500 each to 
the American Seamen’s Friend Society and 
American Sunday School Union, and similar 
sums to other public societies. 





Crivouine.—The last new thing in England 
is crinoline for ladies sleeves. Thus they go on; 
by-and-by we shall see women enclosed in armor 
complete, with fortified breastworks and barbette 
guns on their bonnets. Then talk about the 
weaker sex. 





Insocence.—During the recent shock of an 
earthquake at Swanton, Vt., a little girl in the 
upper story of a house came running down stairs, 
saying she was afraid to stay up there, as “ some- 
body rocked her chair when she didn’t want to.” 





O._p Times.—At the funeral of Governor 
Winslow, in 1688, the expense for rum, brandy 
and wine was fourteen pounds, eight shillings 
and sixpence. 





Encuisu Styie.—A candy dealer of Liver- 
pool advertises himself as the supplier of “old 
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EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 


$200,000 worth of oil, it is stated, is annually | 


used upon railroads in the United States. 
There are over three hundred and twenty pa- 
per mills in operation in England. 


Napoleon II. was nearly a year and a half in | 


preparing his grand army for Italy. 

A boarding-house keeper boldly advertises, 
“ Board for two gentlemen with gasd”” 

The hotel business in New York is exceedingly 
dull—nothing at all doing. 

Prince Edward’s Island, British Provinces, 
has now a population of over eighty thousand. 

The new Sultan of Turkey abolishes the ha- 
rem custom entirely at the palace. 

The French emperor is just fifty-three years 
old, and in improving health, just now. 

Edwin Booth has gone to London to fulfil an 
engagement at the Haymarket Theatre. 

There is a lunatic asylum at Cork, Ireland, 
which will accommodate five hundred patients. 

A little wrong done to another is a great wrong 
done to ourselves. 

Dry goods to the amount of $100,000,000 
have been imported into‘New York in one year. 

Great Britain is making large additions to her 


| efficient steam marine just now. 


The horse railroad from Boston to Lynn proves 
a great convenience, and is successful. 

‘The blush of true modesty is like the soul of a 
rose in the heart of a lily. 

There are now nearly three hundred post-offices 
in California. Fast country. 

It costs nearly $30,000 annually to light the 
English House of Parliament with gas. 

It is reported that General Garibaldi is coming 
to this country to seek military service. 

The new Sultan of Turkey is not yet quite 
twenty-one years of age; he promises well. 

Thomas Osgood cut his throat after a drunken 
spree in New York. His death is a sad lesson. 

The Philadelphia mint is now coining some 
$400,000 daily, chiefly in double eagles. 

There are four hundred acres of tobacco being 
raised in Hatfield, Mass., this season. 





THE TREMONT AND REVERE. 

These two favorite hotels of Boston have a 
world-wide reputation, and as they have both 
been lately renovated and adorned, it is a fitting 
time to speak of them. Though spacious and 
elegant in every department, there is nothing 
tawdry about them, true comfort and refined 
conveniences being principally aimed at by the 
experienced and successfal proprietor, Paran 
Stevens, Esq. Having shared the hospitality of 
these houses for a period of ten years (five years 
in each), we may be supposed to speak under- 
standingly, when we say that they are unrivalled 
in this country for liberality of management, 
positive home comforts, and the desirable char- 
acter of the hosts of visitors who always frequent 
them. They are “institutions” of good old 
Boston, and the houses which all strangers in- 
quire for on first visiting the city. Mr. Wrisley, 
a gentleman with that important requisite, a 
thorough knowledge of human nature, is the 
popular superittemi’if of the large corps of 
obliging officials at the Tremont, while at the 
Revere, Mr. Bingham is the agreeable and able 
executive. Few persons realize the thorough 
system that reigns in such establishments as 
these, where the unseen hand of discipline regu- 
lates everything with noiseless precision and mar- 
vellous punctuality. You wimess no confusion, 
hear no blustering orders, realize no jarring ele- 
ments of sound or sight, and yet in each house 
is engaged at all times a small army of em- 
ployees. Your orders and wishes seem to be an- 
ticipated by the Aladdin-like activity with which 
they are consummated. When our friends and 
readers visit Boston, let them remember these 
suggestions and test their truthfulness. 





Fearrer Inca!—William D. Kingin was 
convicted in Michigan lately of a murder marked 
by very atrocious circumstances. In accord- 
ance with the law of the State he was taken to 
the State Prison, there to endure solitary confine- 
ment for life. From the time he enters his cell 
—a grave for the living man—he will never see 
a human face again. His meals are conveyed to 
him through an opening in his cell, and when it 
becomes necessary for human beings to approach 
him, they are hooded so as to conceal their 
features. Can any punishment be as fearful ? 





RATTLESNAKE KILLED BY A Woman.— 
While picking berries in Tiverton, R. L., recently, 
Mrs. Richard Sisson fell in with a rattlesnake, 
with head erect, preparing to spring upon her. 
She instantly got out of range, picked up a hand- 
ful of stones, and opened fire upon the audacious 
enemy, and stayed not her hand until it had 
ceased to breathe. His snakeship was four and 
a half feet long, and sported fifteen rattles, sup- 
posed to represent cighteen years of earthly 
existence. 





Horss-FLesu.—Horse-flesh for the table has 
become so common in Germany and France, 
that it is now regularly quoted in the price cur- 
rent column of local newspapers. A French- 
man who has taken the trouble to analyze horse- 
flesh speaks highly of horse-soup, but pronounces 
horse-beef black, stringy, and indigestible. 





Parer Racs.—The annual consumption of 
rags in this country far exceeds 110,000 tons, 
three-fourths of which are imported; and the 
best material for paper is gradually becoming 
scarcer and dearer. 





Persoxat.—Madame Ristori has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Ullman fora visit to this country. 
She is to come in September, 1862, and to bring 
her company with her. She will perform both 
in French and Iselian. 
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genuine original Everton taffee to her majesty.” 
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History or Rome —First a camp; then a 


ruin. 








of tears that a girl shed. 


forum ; then a palace ; then a church; now a | 


Queer —Several of the Marseilles journals 


H 
| city for Naples, where they say he is about to 
| m . , 

| found an extensive culinary establishment. 
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Tur ScnhootmasTeR ankoap.— There are 


said to be two hundred schoolmasters in the 3d | 
Aut Sarg.—No one was drowned in the flood | 


Vermont Regiment, which has just gone to the 
| seat of war. 


state that M. Alexandre Dumas has jast left that | 


UNION? ++. 


Fforcigu tems. 


The bishop of Exeter has given £10,000 to 
wards the foundation of a theological college for 
the West of England. 

Louis Napoleon has bought the celebrated 
Campana collection of the Roman government 
for 4,300,000 francs. 


According to the last census, the details of 
which have just been made up, the population of 
Spain is 15,688,000 souls 

It is calculated that there are from one thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred acres of strawbernes 
within ten miles of London. 

It has been decided by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench that a marriage with the niece of a de- 
ceased wife's sister is illegal 

Miss Alice Maryatt, a daughter of the novelist, 
has been giving lectures in Melbourne and other 
parts of the antipodes. 

A new expedition to the Arctic regions is about 
to be undertaken by Capt. W. Parker Snow, of 
England, in a vessel of forty-five tons. 

Madame Goldschmidt (formerly Jenny Lind) 
lately sang at a concert in London, for the benetit 
of female musicians. Her voice is said to have 
increased in sweetness and power. 

Ayo Honesty IL, King of Old Calabar, died 
on the 27th of May. There was no ruling king 
when the mail lett, and it was not probable that 
another would be chosen for some time to come. 


The Austrians have an odd way of increasing 
the circulation of newspapers. The police re- 
cently closed twenty-seven coffee houses in Venice 
because they refused to take the Verona Gazette. 

There was a sale of some of Lord Byron's 
effects at Newstead Abbey, a little while ayo. 
The bard's pipes, decanters, wine, snuff- boxes, 
musical instruments, his punch-bowl, etc., went 
off at high figures. 

It has been ascertained that in the quarter 
ending last midsummer, upward of one thou- 
sand persons were convicted in Great Britain 
of the offence of using false or unjust weights, 
scales or measures. 


It is the practice in the British army for each 
soldier to frank his own letter by merely putting 
on the corner of the letter or envelope, ‘“ soldier's 
letter.” This is respected by all the British 
post-offices. 

Intelligence from Alexandria, in Egypt states 
that the viceroy has published a decree abolish- 
ing the bastinado, both for the army and navy. 
The most rigid orders have been given fur the 
strict execution of this decree. 


——_ --—— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Crimes shock us too much ; vice too little. 

A hard bargain is ever a bad bargain for the 
apparent gainer. 

Truth endures man’s purposes with somewhat 
of immutability. 

Hardly anything is so difficult in writing, as 
to write with ease. 

Thought is the wind, knowledge the sail, and 
mankind the vessel. 

It is more disgraceful to distrust one’s friends 
than to be deceived by them. 

A compliment is usually accompanied with a 
bow, as if to beg pardon for paying it. 

Much of this world’s wisdom is still acquired 
by necromancy—by consulting the oracular dead. 

If you have a heart of rock, let it be the rock 
of Horeb that gushed when stricken by the 
prophet’s rod. 

The soul of many a poor fellow is like the imp 
described in the Arabian Nights—imprisoned in 
a bottle. 

A cheerful heart is the richest of human treas- 
ures, for even gold shines more brightly in the 
smiles of the sun 

The English constitution being continually 
progressive, its perfection consists in its ac- 
knowledged imperfection. 

Of what use are forms, seeing that at times 
they are empty! Of the same use as barrels, 
which at times are empty, too. ¢ 

Bashfulness is more frequently connected with 
good sense than we find assurance ; and impu- 
dence, on the other hand, is often the effect of 
downright stupidity. 

The chief secret of comfort lies in not suffer- 
ing trifles to vex one, and in prudently cultivat- 
ing an undergrowth of small pleasures, since 
very few great ones are let on long leases. 

There is a sacredness in tears. They are not 
the mark of weakness, but of power. They are 
the messengers of overwhelming grief, of deep 
contrition, and of unspeakable love. 

Force pot a child to premature study. The 
footpaths may be soonest green in the spring, 
but afterwards they are but sere and yellow wacks 
through the blooming meadows. 








Yoker's B Budget. 


Tennyson says that every sea is full of life. 
He should have excepted the Dead Sea 

Some people, like some insects, must have 
been created just for the annoyance of our race. 

According to Plato, “ like resolves itself into 
like.” All flesh is grass, and so men go to grass. 

The following notice appears in a corset- 
maker’s window: “All sorts of ladies stays 
here.” 

From using glasses on the nose you see an 
object single ; from using them under the nose 
you see it double. 

If you were obliged to swallow a man, whom 
would you preter to swallow? A little London 
porter. 

Some one says the musfe of the Chinese is 
deliciously horrible, “ like cats trying to sing bass 
with sore throats.” 

A hen-pecked Jushand declared that the long- 
er he lived with fis wife the more he was smitten 
by her. 

If a person catch hold of your ear, and ask 
whether he has the wrong pig by the ear, would 
you answer him yes or no! 

A young exquisite being asked why he did not 
enlist, said, that he always thought war was best 
when taken in home-opachic doses. 

“ Bob, how is your sweetheart getting along t”’ 
“ Pretty well, I guess ; she says I needn’s come 
any more.” 

A person observed to a friend who was learn- 
ing to take snuff, that it was wrong to teach one's 
nose a bad habit, as a man generally followed 
his nose. 

Dobbs says that the remarks of ‘ Mr. Smith, 
of Alabama,” are like the contents of a paren 
thesis—they might all be left out without any 
loss of sense. 

An exchange gives the snhatance of the ver- 
dict of a recent coroner's jary on a man who 
had died in a state of inebriation 
hanging—round a rum shop.” 

An emigrant to Port Natal, writing home to 
one of his friends, says “We are getting on 
finely here, and have already laid the toundation 
of a larger jail.” 





* Death from 


“Weil, I ogee it’s just my luck,” ex 
clair med &@ poor unfortunate merchant ; “here 
| have hops been rising ever so high, and now I'm 
| wid the Poles have msen also.” 





Quill and Scissors. 


The Nebraska Legislatar® have offered a houn 
tv of five cents per pound on cech pound of 
merchantable brown sugar made from sugar cane 
raised in the termtory in 1S6!l and 1862 The 
fertile soul and almost entire exemption trom 
frost in Nebraska render the culture of the surg 
hum a success there 

A ship built upon an entirely new plan, and 
pronounced by the patentee to be unsinkalle, 
has been launched at Deptfordgreen. She is 
constructed with three decks, each being in ite it 
a distinct ship, so that even if her bottom were 


| destroved, she would still tloat buovanty 


Prince Knight, a farmer sixty three vears old, 


| residing in the edge of New Braintree, near the 


Barre line, committed suicide by drowning in 
Heywood's Pond, at Barre Plains, on a recent 
morning. He had been partially deranged and 
subject to fits of melancholy for a year past. 
William H. Dadley, of East Douglas, Mase, 
killed a monster rattlesnake in Douglas woods 
recently. It was the largest of the kind ever 
caught in that vicinity. It measured five feet 
and two inches in length, and, judging from its 


| rattles, it must have been twenty-five vears old. 


Twenty-six whalers have sailed from New 


| Bedford the present season, and four are now 
fitting out to sail in the fall. The entire whal 




















ing tleet of that place now numbers 365 against 

21 shree years since, a falling off within that 
time of about one eighth. 

The Springfield Republican not long ago pub- 
lished an article on “ War as the Means of 
Grace.” This topic reminds one of Scripture 
Dick's reading of the Bible, adapted to the 
Beecher theology, ‘ Go ve into all the world and 
shoot the gospel into every creatare.”” 

Mrs. Colonel Richardson, of Michigan, is 
spending her honeymoon in camp. The wed- 
ding took place just before the regiment lett 
home. She was in the late battle, distributing 
water and other comforts to the weary. She 
will do for a soldier's wife. 

A tield owned by William Scripter, in Johns- 
bury, N. Y., near Lake George, has raised corn 
for “fifty years without the aid of manure, ashes 
or plaster. According to Scripter the seed has 
never been changed, and he has a fair crop every 
year. 

A most important move has just been made in 
the revenue service of the United States. A 
corps of marines is to be ordered tor the differ- 
ent vessels, each of which will have its guard in 
future, regular man-of-war fashion. 

Mr. Adams, our new minister to England, is 
said to have gone to court in a dark biue coat, 
the collar, cutls and flaps embroidered with gold, 
white small clothes, white silk stockings, low 
shoes, and to have carried a sword. 


Breadstuffs are very cheap in Utah, flour be- 
ing sold as low as $250 per hundred. The 
weather has been intensely hot, and in conse- 
quence the crops are suffering considerably from 
droath. 

Advices from the west coast of Africa state 
that her majesty’s ship Faleon had captured a 
slaver, with 554 slaves on board. Her name is 
the Flight, an American brig, belonging to 
Boston. 

The Quebec Chronicle says the Great Eastern 
is loading deals, and will in ‘ull likelihood secure 
as mach freight as she requires—as much as 
will probably induce her owners to send her back 
again. 

A short time ago, a census showed that Esrex 
county had six hundred and ninety sheep and 
three thousand five hundred dogs, which was a 
very poor account for old Essex. 

A joint commission is to be inted by 
Great Britain and the United States for the de- 
velopment and preservation of the Newfoundland 
fisheries. 

One of the gayest and most attractive equip- 
ages in the Boise de Bologne, near Paris, is 
driven by an American, who made all his large 
fortune by selling patent medicines, 

Mr. Bright, M. P., recently said in the English 
House of Commons, “ There is nothing in any 
country, depend upon it, so noxious as a great 
military hero.” 

Graham Breton, a man of 40, recently fell 
from the fourth story of a house, near Philadel- 
phia, without breaking a limb or seriously injur- 
ing himself. 

The point at the entrance of the harbor of San 
Francisco has been offered to the government for 
& site for a fortification at $120,000, 

Bids to the amount of $1,200,000 were offered 
for the Connecticut State loan of $800,000, 
many of them at premium. 

The mackerel and codfishery is said to be a 
complete failure on the eastern coast of Cape 
Breton. 

Two deaths occurred in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
one week, caused by eating the ends of common 
friction matches. 

Over half a million barrels of flour were re- 
ceived in Chicago from the Ist of January to the 
ist of July this year. 

The Czar of Russia is declared to be very 
profligate in his private life. 





Marriages. 


In thie city, by Rev A. Binkie, Mr. Thomas Me Adem 
to Miss Mary Ano Beil 

Uy Kev Dr Blagden, Mr. Charles W. Smith te Miss 
Carrie B Newell 

By Kev sh coma Stowe, Mr William A. Rider to Miss 
Mary J. Kenne: 

By Kev E . Gapnett, Mr Frederic Harvey to Mine 
Ellen Ky der 

Ry A F Bloch, Eeq , Mr. Peter Korthaus to Miss Mar 
garet Schmidt 

At South Boston, by Rev © 8. Porter, Mr Henry Col 
line t Miss Lucy A Smith 

At Milton, by Kev J. T Petter, Mr. Wiiliain J Nor 
man to Miss Jane A Wigle 

At Newburyport. by Hey EK Dow, Mr Solomon Bach- 
maa to Mise Sarah J Clement 

At Fairhaven, by Rev © Y DeNormandie, Mr John 
D. Tripp to Mise Harriet T Church 

At New Bedford, by Rew comin Stowe, Mr George ( 
Sturtevant to Mise Mary H Benne 

At Medford, by Rew George M ‘inaseen: Mr AM 
Noyes to Mise Mary BE. Perkins 


At Worcester, by Kev A Hill, Albert Tolman, Req , to 


Miss Olive No Ping, 


At South aan by # ee ogg Eeq Mr Charies W 
Goidthwait to Mise Mary E 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mice Fanny L. Rogers, 14. Mre Locry H 
Howe 3 Mre Elisabeth Whitman. 74, Mr Austio G 
Manning 31. Mie Mary Dann. 7%. Mr 0+ ie Bowell, 19, 
Mre Jutta Bie. 4 Heory Newman Key 

At Charlestown, Blinu Janes Keg 3 

At Kexbury, Mie Hannah Dadiey, #) 

At Kort port, Mre Ciara Bray. 4 

At Bouth Reading. Mre Harriet () Emerson. 26 

At Somerville. Mre Catharine | Brackett, “. 

AtLyon Mr Levi Ke binsen, 

At Andover, Mit Hannah Brown © 

At Hopkinton, Joweph Valentine M 

At Urookiine. Mise Maria Blimateth Ladd, 3). 

At Barre Ceptain Jona Winslow 7h 

At Pravkiin. Mr Horatio Nelson [4 

At Winthrop. Mr Joseph K Taft 4) 

At Tyngsborough. Mr David Homer 47 

At Lowell, Mre Naney Elie 74 

At New Bedfort Mr Daniel W Kidridge 2). 

At Gloucester. Mr Peter J Hamel 47 

At Neebury port, Mie Liuie W Kotineos 2 

At Worcester, Mr Joseph Heywood 6) 

At Teuutow, Wiee Fanny Lincoin, 76 

At Salem Mr Enowth Puller, 3 

At Hewry Mre anne Glidden 

At Haevwernii|, Mie ( eroline themtriter 2. 
At Marbiebena Mis Mary Kelley, % 
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THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
s 


BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMEB. 
Three hundred years ago! 
Hush, ‘tis a solemn thought: 
How much of misery, grief and joy 
Three hundred years have brought. 
How many changes, too, have passed, 
More than we eer can know: 
But we can fancy what transpired 
Three hundred years ago. 


Where are the flowers that bloomed 
In forest, mead and dell? 
Where are the drops of dew which dwelt 
Within each pearly cell? 
The birds that sung so cheerily, 
Chanted so mellow and low? 
The streams that beamed, the springs that gleamed 
Three hundred years ago? 


The youth whose eye danced bright, 
Whose brow with health was tair; 

Whose laugh rang out with merry shout 
*Neath clouds of waving hair? 

And the gentle maid whose very smile 
Was heaven to him below, 

Whose heart was his, who dreamed of bliss, 
Three hundred years ayo? 


The frail old man with eyes tear-dimmed, 
And bowed and wearied form, 

His hair once black as the air of night, 
Bleached white by mary a storm? 

And where are the blue-eyed children who sat 
In a merry, laughing row, 

And listened with smiles to his simple tales 
Three hundred years ago? 





We ask, but there cometh no reply! 
The mortal passes away; 

The hand of Time writes on each brow 
The signet of decay! 

The rank grass waves o'er desolate graves, 
The crops of the husbandman grow 

O’er the cold forms of those who tasted life’s woes | 
Three hundred years ago! 





EDITH LOVELL: 
— or, — 
THE AMERICAN SPY. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


“TI must go, now, Edith,” said Walter Lov- 
ell, as he pressed his lips once more to the fair 
forehead of his sister, who stood beside him; 
“my stay with you has already been too long.” 

“Why, Walter?” asked the young girl, look- 
ing up affectionately into the face of her brother, 
“you have not been here more than three hours, 
and it has not seemed more than half that time.” 

“T know it, sister,” returned the young soldier, 
“when we are with loved ones the time flies 
rapidly. But I promised the general I would 
return before sunset, and it will be far more dan- 
gerous for me to attempt to return to the Amer- 
ican camp in the night, in these troublous times, 
for our enemies keep the strictest watch after 
sunset, until the sun rises again, and a footstep, 
however light, would be likely to be detected, 
while with proper caution, I can elude their less 
vigilant watch during the daytime. Thus you 
perceive, dear Edith, that I am in less danger to 
return now.” 

“ Then I could not wish to prolong your stay, 
brother, if it would place you in more peril than 
an immediate return. But, Walter, I cannot 
feel that you are in even comparative safety, until 
the perilous task you are about to undertake is 
finished.” 

“ L know, dear sister, that to play the part of 
a spy is very dangerous, but, with the disguise 
which I have prepared, I know I cannot be re- 

d, and the ch I shall assume, will, 
I think, remove all fear of suspicion.” 

“But why, brother, were you chosen as the 
one to take the dangerous character of a spy ?” 

“ Washington thinks it will be expedient to 
send a spy into the camp of the British at Ger- 
mantown, for he is too cautious to attack them 
without knowing something of their numbers. 
And it might be very convenient for us to be 
acquainted with some of their plans respecting 
us, as we should be far better prepared for them, 
and perhaps might foil them entirely. You per- 
ceive, sister, that it is necessary to send a spy to 
the British camp, and General Washington, 
knowing that I was willing to dare any danger 
to serve my country, appointed me to carry out 
the hazardous undertaking. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, I accepted the proposal, and ere sun- 
set to-morrow, I shall be in the British camp.” 

“T hope you will succeed, dearest brother,” 
said Edith, ina tone which plainly implied a 
car that he would not. 

“T think I shall, sweet sister,” answered Wal- 
ter, whilea proud smile passed over his handsome 
countenance, “but I must not tarry longer, 
Edith.” 

“May Heaven bless and preserve you, dearest 
brother!” said the young girl, as her brother 
threw his arm around her waist, and drew her to 
his bosom; ‘‘and tell our dear father that his 
absence has not diminished his daughter's love 
and devotion. My prayers shall daily ascend 
to the throne of grace for you both, and never, 
dear brother, can I for a moment forget you or 
the noble cause of our country’s freedom, in 
which your hearts and hands are enlisted.” 

“Though our prospects may be dark now, 
dear Edith, I feel that they cannot long continue 
so We fight for God's best gift, liberty—our 
enemies are striving to keep that gift from us, 
yet they shall not succeed, for the God of na- 
tions must ere long give our noble cause the 
victory. Once more, dearest sister, farewell.” 

“ Farewell, Walter,” murmured Edith, as her 
lips touched the forehead of her brother, and her 
dark eyes dimmed with tears as she thought it 
might be for the last time. The next moment 
he was gone, and the young girl was left alone. 
Edith gazed after him from the window until he 
could no longer be seen, and then, with a heart 
full of unace ble foreboding of coming evil, 
she turned away. 











Walter and Edith Lovell were the only chil- 
dren of one of America’s noblest patriots, and 
who had, at the first commencement of hostilities, 
enlisted himself in the glorious cause of liberty. 
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Walter, his only son, had joined the army at the 
same time, end though he was now but twenty- 
three years of age yet he had distinguished him- 
self in many a fearful conflict by his daring and 
unflinching bravery. Edith, his beautital and 
accomplished daughter, who had now seen twenty 
summers, remained at their former home in 


Philadelphia, trusting to her own fearless spirit | 


for protection. Young, beautiful, spirited and 
accomplished, many a noble and handsome 
British officer bowed at the shrine of the fasci- 
nating American maiden, but to all she gave the 
decided answer, ‘she could never give her hand 
or heart to an enemy of her country,” and no 
assurances of the most devoted love could alter 
the firm retusal. As yet, Edith had not loved ; 
her heart's affections still slept within her own 
bosom, but it needed only the power of a soul as 


high and noble as her own, to draw forth a love | 


as deep and true as mortal ever gave. 

The father and brother of Edith Lovell had 
served with such remarkable bravery during the 
campaigns already passed, that the fornter had 
risen to the rank of colonel, and the latter was 
already a lieutenant. The young lieutenant, 
whose daring and heroic expluits had won him 
the love and admiration of all the army, was 
already the favorite of General Washington; and 
was there an enterprise to be carried out which 
required uncommon skill, Lieutenant Lovell 
would be the one upon whom the commander- 
in-chiet ofven fixed his choice. To play the spy 
successfully, in the British camp at Germantown, 
Washington knew would be no easy matter, and 
for the reason that it required remarkable cool- 
ness and cunning, Walter Lovell was selected as 
the one to carry out the dangerous enterprise. 


The sun rose bright and clear on the morning 
afier Lieutenant Lovell had visited his fair sister 
at their home. All was silent in the camp of 
the British, and the sentinels walked to and fro 
with a less watchful eye than usual, for they 
feared no present danger from the Americans. 
Before a small table which was covered with 
manuscripts, in one of the largest tents, sat Gen- 
eral Howe, a cloud of displeasure resting upon 
his brow. He was not pleased to think that 
they had been unsuccessful in attempting to take 
Philadelphia, aud at this moment he was seri- 
ously meditating another attack upon that city. 
How far his schemes would have been carried 
into execution, we are not prepared to say, but 
at this moment the curtain of the tent was raised, 
and a soldier stepped in, saying : 

“ General, there is a fellow out here that would 
like to see you.” 

“Tell him to come in,” said the general, 
scarcely looking up. ; i 

“He says he can’t, for he is afraid his horse 
will run away, and he wont trust the animal in 
the care of any one but himself. He says you 
must come out there, for he has something of 
great importance to say to you.” 

“Well,” said the general, rising and folding 


- up one or two of the manuscripts, and placing 


them in his bosom, as the soldier withdrew. He 
then raised the curtain of the tent, and in a 
moment stood face to face with the new-comer, 
who stood but a short distance from the tent, 
holding by the bridle a rather restless horse. 
The stranger was a tall man, and had he not 
been very round-shouldered, would have appear- 
ed symmetrically formed. His complexion was 
as dark as a gipsey’s, and his red hair, matted 
and snarled in the most approved fashion, fell in 
plentiful profusion over his shoulders, half-con- 
cealing hisface. A very small scarlet cap rested 
upon the side of his head, not protecting his 
face at all from the fierce rays of the sun, which 
exposure was probably the cause of its being of 
such a gipsey-like hue. The remainder of his 
clothes were proportionally small, not a single 
article of them being large enough for the wearer. 
He was, on the whole, rather a singular-looking 
personage, and as General Howe gazed upon 
him, he could not refrain from laughing. 

“Good mornin’ gin’ral,” said the stranger, in 
a drawling, nasal tone of voice, “‘ how dy’e do, 
this fine day ?” 

“Very well, my good fellow,” returned the 
general, “have you any business to transact with 
me, sir?” 

“TI b’lieve you take common country folks, 
like me, sometimes, and train ’em, and make 
sogers of ’em, don’t you?” 

“Why, yes—do you want to enlist ?” 

“I kinder thought I should like to. Do stand 
still, you fool, you!” exclaimed the fellow, ad- 
dressing his restless horse, and accompanying 
the exclamation with a smart cut of his whip 
across the head of the animal. ‘“ My hoss is 
sorter sperited, gen’ral, but he aint afraid of 
bullets, by a great sight. Wall, gin’ral, ye sees, 
that I’ve been kinder wantin’ to ’list for a soger, 
but didn’t hardly know which army to list in, 
yourn or the ’Merican. I didn’t care nothin’ 
bout the matter, onby I wanted to get into the 
one that’s agoin’ to get off best in the end. 
As I'm pretty sure you will, now, I thought I'd 
saildle my hoss, and come over here to-day, and 
see if you'd take me for a soger.” 

“Are you a good shot?” 

“ There aint better in the country. I’ve kill- 
ed too much game not to know how to shoot 
pretty straight. There, gin’ral, I'll bring down 
that ere bird,” and raising his loaded rifle, he 
aimed it ata bird that was flying high above 
them, and glancing along the barrel, the next 
instant the echoing report sounded in the ears of 
the soldiers who stood around. The bird fell 
dead at the feet of the hunter. 

“By St. George, that was a good shot,” ex- 
claimed Howe; “ you will be an excellent addi- 
tion to ourarmy. Your rather scanty hunter's 
costume shall be exchanged for a splendid British 
uniform, and your old rifle for a capital musket, 
bayonet and sword. You'll make a fine soldier, 
my good fellow.” 

“ Beg your pardon, gin’ral, but I can’t give 
up my old rifle. It’s a capital shot, and never 
missed once in its life, I've had it ever since 
’twas a week old, and couldn’t spare it, no how.” 

“ Well, just as you please,” returned Howe ; 


“the rifle seems to be a good one, and that is | 
the most that’s wanted. You intend to enlist | 


with us, do you not?” 
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“If you want me to. And as you seem to be 
a pretty clever fellow, I should like te ‘list with 
you very well.” 


| 

! 
“We will tuke you. What is your name '” 
“Jake Hodges.” | 
“ That will do. You may now consider your- 
| self a soldier of the British army.” 

“Thank ye, gin’ral.” : 

At this moment, an evil-looking, keen eyed 
soldier stepped forward, and spoke a few words 
in the ear of the general, but in so low a tone, 
that none but himself could have heard them. 
But the intelligence which was communicated 
had a strange etfoet—for the general's eye flashed 
fire as he listened to the low-whispered words, 
and with the quickness of lightning, he sprang 
forward towards the newly-enlisted soldier, who 
was grasping his horse's bridle. Before the man 
could spring aside, the excited general had torn 
off the scarlet cap and shading mass of false red 


hair, disclosing the broad tair brow and curling 
raven locks of Lieutenant Walter Lovell! 

“© Tknew it!” cried the ke en-eyed soldier, who 
had given the whispered intelligence to General 
Howe. “TI knew that those dark, flashing eyes, 
belonged only to Walter Lovell! Villain, spy 
that thou art, I have foiled thee!” 

“ But thou shalt rue the deed!” said Walter, 
his dark eyes flashing tire, as with the quickness 
of thought, he drew a pistol trom his bosom, and 
aimed it at the heart of his betrayer. Before 
the man could spring aside, or the soldiers inter- 
fere, the report of the weapon rang in their ears, 
and the Briton fell dead at the feet of the Ameri- 
can spy! 

“Bind him!” cried General Howe, as he 
witnessed the daring deed. In a few moments, 
the hands of Lieutenant Lovell were bound be- 
hind him, and a strong guard stood around him. 
Yet not a shadow of fear passed over his hand- 
some countenance—the lip was curled as proudly, 
and the dark eyes flashed as brightly, as ever, 
and the noble heart of the young soldier felt not 
a thrill of fear. 

“So, my fine young fellow,” said General 
Howe, in a tone of irony, “ you want to enlist, 
do you?” 

Walter would not deign to reply. 

“Lieutenant Lovell,” continued the general, 
“you were sent over to our camp by General 
Washington, as a spy, were you not ?” 

“T scorn to deny it,” said Walter, proudly. 

“ But thanks to the poor fellow who lies there, 
you did not succeed,” suid the geueral, pointing 
to the fallen Briton; “and you may expect to 
receive the punishment of a spy.” 

“Tam not a coward, to fear death, more es- 
pecially when it is dared in the service of my 
country,” said Walter, fixing his fine eyes upon 
the British general. 

“You area very brave young fellow,” said 
Howe, smiling ironically, “ but your bravery or 
daring cannot save you. It only makes it the 
more necessary that you should be put out of the 
way. On the day after to-morrow, you will die 
the death of a spy, which you doubtless well 
know.” 

“ But too happy to (gees. my country,” said 
the young American spy, as he was led away to 
a place of safety by the soldiers. 


The sun had set twice over the camp of the 
British, and when it again rose, it was upon the 
day designed for the execution of Walter Lovell, 
the American spy. Ere the day king had reach- 
ed the meridian, the preparations for the young 
man’s death were completed, and Walter was 
informed that the moment for his death was 
near. With afearless smile upon his noble fea- 
tures, he suffered himself to be led from the tent, 
where, since his capture, he had remained, under 
a strong guard. As the captive advanced, 
General Howe welcomed him with‘a smile of 
haughty triumph, and a very evident expression 
of satisfaction on his proud countenance, for he 
rarely got such a daring American as Walter 
Lovell into his power, and he knew well that 
Washington would mourn the loss of his young 
and trusty favorite. The soldiers were impa- 
tiently awaiting the moment of his execution, 
for they could not forget that the hand of the 
young American had slain many of their com- 
rades, and his weapon had been the death of one 
of their most faithful companions, two days be- 
fore, and, in eager expectation, each was waiting 
for the noment of revenge. 

There was a shade of sorrow upon the brow of 
Walter, for not without a pang of anguish could 
he turn his thoughts to his beautiful young sis- 
ter, the gentle Edith. Sie would learn of his 
sad fate—she would mourn his untimely death, 
her bright eyes would grow dim with weeping, 
and the rose upon her fair cheek fade to a death- 
ly paleness. Walter could not think of this, 
without a pang of the keenest anguish. He was 
aroused from his mournful retlections by the 
voice of General Howe, informing him that he 
had but five minutes to live. The young man 
closed his eyes, and kneeling, clasped his hands 
in prayer. He committed his father and sister to 
the care uf a never sleeping Father, and prayed 
that his beloved native land might soon be re- 
leased from the power of a tyrant enemy, and 
yet be free. Then committing his soul to God, 
he rose from his kneeling posture, and said, 
calmly, “Tam ready.” 

“And you ought to be, forthe time has far 
elapsed,” said the general. ‘ Melton,” he con- 
tinued, addressing a soldier who stood beside 
him, “ you are to shoot the spy, remember.” 

“And am very glad to perform the office,” 
returned the fellow, with a grin. 

“All is ready, I believe ?” said General Howe. 
“Lieutenant Lovell, the moment of death has 
come.” 

“ Tam prepared,” said the young man, firmly. 
Melton raised his musket, and aimed it at the 
heart of Lovell. All was still as death. The 
words came from the general's lipsp—* Ready— 
aim,” bat the fatal word, “ fire,” had not escaped 
them, when a loud cry of alarm from the senti- 
nels, and @ rushing sound, as of an army ap- 
proaching, came upon their ears. Melton turned 
pale, and dropped the musket, and a gleam of 
hope lighted the features of Walter Lovell. 








“The Americans! the Americans are upon | 


| us!” was the ringingcry. And the next instant, | 


| with a fearful shout, a lange han 


| sprang among them, with Washington him 


| dropped, and once more stood 


& OF OUR UNION? 





| attheir head. With an answering shout, Walter 


Lovell caught up the musket that Melton had 
tT among the noble 
band. The British were terror-stricken at the 
sudden attack ; their sarprise was equalled only 
by their despair. General Howe seemed to have 
entirely lost his presence of mind, and terror and 
confusion reigned among the British. The mad 
shout of victory ruse upon the air f.om the Ameri 
cans—and that cry seemed to rouse the self: 
possession of General Howe, Suatching up his ; 
sword, and swinging the glittering weapon high 
above his head, he shouted 

“To arms! to arms! they shall not gain the 
victory !” 

The ringing tones of their commander once 
more roused the spirits of the men. Their dis- 
may and confusion seemed to have left: them— 
and following the example of the general, they 
fought with the courage of despsir, For a brief 
space of time the conquest seemed nearly equal. 
Bat efter a few decisive thrusts of the British, 
the Americans evidently gave ground. The 
ringing voices of both Howe and Washington 
rose above the tumults, each exhorting their | 
respective armies by their words, as well as by | 
their example—yet the British were evidently 
gaining—the Americans losing ground! Yet | 
both Lieutenant and Colonel Lovell fought with 
a bravery that should have inspired new courage 
in the hearts of others—the enemy seemed deter- 
mined to once more capture the daring young 
spy, and with a determination to conquer them, 
a whole band closed around the father and son, 
and after a most desperate fray, both were eap- 
tured! At this moment, in spite of the words of 
their commander, even while there was yet a 
chance to conquer (would that the action were 
blotted from our nation’s history!) the Ameri- 
cans began to retreat, and the British were lett 
masters of the field, with the noble Lovells as 
their prisoners ! 

In the whole history of that glorious war, 
there is no retreat recorded, which was not done 
under the most honorable circumstances, save 
the disastrous defeat of Germantown. Wash- 
ington could never forget it—and though he 
bore no ill will to his soldiers for the lack of 
bravery they displayed on that occasion, which 
had been rarely, if ever, seen before in them, 
still he never forgot the disgrace of German 
town Yet the splendid victories which were 
achieved, both before and after this defeat, fully 
cancelled that disgrace, and the glorious termi- 
nation of the war of American Independence 
forms one of the most biilliant pages in the his- 
tory of nations. 

Fatigued and dispirited, the Americans e- 
turned to their camp, their hopes of ultimate 
success now growing still fainter, while the 
British, highly elated by their victory, remained 
masters of the field. ‘T'wo of their most daring 
enemies—Colonel and Lieutenant Lovell, had 
been taken, and though their victury had been 
dearly bought, yet it was to them a most suc- 
cessful one. The prisoners were put under a 
strong guard, the dead and wounded removed, 
and the sentinels again posted around the camp. 

“We have caught two splendid birds,” said 
General Howe, addressing one of his lieuten- 
ants; “the young spy is safe in our hands yet, 
and his father, a man little less dangerous than 
himself, is also in our power.” 

“The cowardly rebels were not quite so 
brave as usual,” returned the lieutenant, with a 
laugh. “I was really surprised to see them re- 
treat so easily. They have shown their cowardly 
spirit to-day.” 

“Yes,” returned Howe, with a light laugh, 
“their vaunted bravery has been tested in this 
action. But the Lovells—I think the intelli- 
gence of their capture ought to be sent to Lord 
Cornwallis. It will please him much to hear of 
it, for the two rebels have annoyed him much, 
and he may wish to have the daring Americans 
brought to his head-quarters to be executed, in 
the presence of his army. A messenger must 
be sent to his lordship to-morrow with the 
news.” 

“A very good idea, general,” returned the 
lieutenant, “ but the prisoners must be kept un- 
der the strongest guard, fur they will leave no 
means untried that may afford them a hope of 
escape.” 

“I well know that,” said the general ; “ they 
will be most securely guarded, for 1 would not 
on any account have them escape. You, Lieu- 
tenant d’Estay, I shall appoint as the messenger, 
and to morrow morning, you will start fur the 
head-quarters of Lord Cornwallis.” 

“Lo shall be ready at any hour, your lord- 
ship,” returned the lieutenant, as, at a motion 
from the general, he withdrew trom bis superior’s 
presence, 

In his tent sat the American commander, 
General Washington, with bis-bead resting upon 
his hand, and a shadow of grief and disappoint 
ment resting upon his noble brow. He was 
thinking of the disastrous deteat of Germantown 








—of the cowardly retreat of the American troops, 
and not least in his thoughts was the capture of 
two of his noblest officers—Colonel and Lieu- 
tenant Lovell. The tather he had loved as a 
brother—the youny lieutenant as a son—and as 
he knew their fate would be ceriain death, as 
they had been deadly fues to the British, it was 
ho wonder that the great heart of Washington 
bled for his noble fellow-countrymen. 


He was roused from his retlections by the cur- 
tain of the tent being raised, and a soldier 
informed him that a youth was without, who 
Wished to speak with him. 

“Admit him,” was the repiy of the generl, 
and the next instant a young man entered, and 
bowed gracefully to the commander. His form 
was clegant and symmetrical, and his hands 
small and white as a maiden’s. His forehead | 
and hair were concealed by a larve cap, which 
was drawn over them, but beneath it his large, 
brilliant black eyes gleamed with the tire of a 
proud spirit. The portion of lis features that 
Was Visible, was decidediy handsome, and his 
full curved lips wore the same independent ex- 
pression that flashed from his dark eyes. He 
Was neatly dressed, and could not have been | 


more t? twenty years of age, vet 
even younger ; 

“Sit down, my lad,” seid the general, who 
already felt quite an interest in the vi uth 1 
shall be happy to hear what you have to say 

* The Americans attacked the Britush at their 
camp, yesterday, did they 
asked the vouth ; 


“ We did, bat were def 


hot!” hesitating!y 


cated,” answered the 





general, an expression of Pain crossing his face 

“And were Colonel and Lieatenant Lavell 
in the fight?” anxiously asked the youth 

* They were,” returned the general, while the 
painfal eXpression again crossed his foatures 

“And arethey safe "" gasped the vouth, while 
his eyes were fixed with intense eagerness Upon 
the countenance of the commander 

“My lad,” said the general, kindly, © I tool 
very sorry that Tam the first one to break to 
you the sad intelligence. Two days betore the 
battle, Lieutenant Lovell was sent to the British 


camp, as a spy. By some means, 1 know not 


| how, he was detected, and I was informed that 


he would be shot, and therefore made prepara 
tions to attack the encmy as soon as possible 
Yesterday we surprised them—just in time to 
save Lieutenant Lovell from death." 


“And he is now—" gasped the youth, who 


| had listened with the intensest interest. 
| 


“ Prepare your mind for the worst, my lad,” 
said Washington, who was really distressed for 
the young stranger, “both Colonel and Lica. 


| tenant Lovell were taken prisoners by the Britis, 
; and will doubtless be shotas rebels! Bat be 
| calm, my dear young man, for—"’ 


A shriek of agony from his listener interrupt- 
ed him, and the youth fell senseless to the 
ground, and a shower of rich raven tresses cov- 
ered the stranger's shoulders! The general 
started, for he saw that it was a fowale that he 
held in his arms! He remembered seeing that 


_face once before—it was the sister of the Ameri- 


can spy—RKdith Lovell! 

The general snatched a pitcher of water from 
the small table, and sprinkled its contents pro- 
fusely over the face of Edith. She soon reviv- 
ed and opened her eyes, but recollecting where 
she was, and the fearful intelligence she had 
received, with a deep sigh she again closed them. 
The commander spoke a few words of comfort 
and hope to the distressed girl, and assisted her 
to rise to her feet, and again assume her diszuise. 

“General Washington,” said the young girl, 
as she again pressed her dark ringlets beneath 
the large cap, “you are doubtless surprised to 
see me here, and in this costame ; but my anx- 
iety for my dear father and beloved brother 
would not permit me to remain at home, after I 
received the intelligence of the attack upon Ger- 
mantown. But my informant did not give me 
any intelligence of those I loved, and determin- 
ing to know the truth, I this morning donned 
this costume and made my way to the Americon 
camp. I think you cannot accuse me of un- 
maidenly conduct, now that you know the truth.” 

“Miss Lovell,” said the general, his counte- 
nance lighting up with enthusiasm, “ I admire 
your goble spirit, your filial and sisterly devouon, 
and your conduct upon this occasion. T cou': 
not accuse you of even the slightest tault in this 
matter, and for your sake, if for no other reason, 
I would seek to rescue your father and brocher.”’ 

“May Heaven bless you fur your kinduess 
to a friendiess girl!” exclaimed Bdith, warily. 
“ Bat 1 must now return to my home, for, as I 
have been so long absent, search may be made.” 

“Tf you wish it, any of our horses are at your 
service, and a rusty soldier shall accompany 
you home, that no harm shall come to your per- 
son,” said the general, kindly. 






“My own horse waits for me ata short dis- 
tance from here,”’ answered the maiden, “ and 
to these,” she continued, drawing a dayyer and 
a pair of small pistols from her bosom, “ 1 shail 
trust for my protection.” 

“ Brave girl!” exclaimed the general, highly 
pleased at her daring manner; “you ars weil 
worthy the name of Lovell !” 

The young girl smiled sadly, and answered 

“Ifany daring upon my part could effect the 
release of my father or brother, I should fear uo 
Ihortal Man in attempting to rescue them.” 

“Miss Lovell,” suid the general, a smile 
lighting up his countenance as he took the fair 
Eduh by the hand, “remember that wherever 
you are, you have at least one fricud—(George 

Washington.” 

The grateful tears of the beautiful Edith fell 
upon the hand which so kindly clasped her own, 
and at that moment she felt that though she 
might be an orphan and friendless, the ** tather 
of his country ’’ would not allow the daughter of 
one of his most daring followers to yo uaprotect 
ed. As she mounted her trusty horse and rode 
leisurely on towards her own home, she thought 





long and anxiously upon the sad intelligence 
she had that morning received, and thou,h the 
prospect was indeed depressing, she bad not ea- 
tirely given up all hope. 





A week had passed away since Colonel Lov- 
ell and his noble son had been taken prisoners 
by the British, and during that time, though a 
messenger had been despatched to Lord Corn- 
wallis, no tidings had been received from hin. 
Though a strong guard had been placed over 
both the American prisoners, yet they had sey- 
eral times made attempts to escape, and it was 
considered best to execute them at once, with- 
out waiting for further orders from his lordship 
During this time, the prisoners had heard noth- 
ing from the beautiful Edith, and they bad felt 
that they must die without again seeing the be- 
loved one. They were prepared—it was a con- 
solation to both that they died for their country 

Seven days had elapsed—the eighth was the 
one appointed for the execution of Lieutenant 
Waker Lovell, the American spy, and ¢ el 
Lovell, his father. The sun arose brizh’ and 
beautiful, and though it wasthe lzth of Oto 
ber, the air was soft and pleasant, and the sky 
presented a surface of unbroken azue. As 


young Walter Lovell was led forth to exe wisn 





he could not bus heave a sigh to think of death 
when al] around was so boyh: and love vet 


the thought was useless, and the young hero 
signed himeesf to his fate 
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than twenty years of age, yet h 
younger. 
sit down, my lad,” said the general, who 
ly feit quite an interest in the youth, “I 
be happy to hear what you have to say.” 
Che Americans attacked the British at their 
» yesterday, did they not?” 
the youth. 

Ve did, but were defeated,” answered the 
al, an expression of pain crossing his face. 
snd were Colonel and Lieutenant Lovell 
» fight?” anxiously asked the youth. 
vhey were,” returned the general, while the 
al expression again crossed his features. 
nd arethey safe!” gasped the youth, while 
es were fixed with intense eagerness upon 

tt e of the ler. 
ly lad,” said the general, kindly, “I feel 
sorry that Iam the first one to break to 
1e sad intelligence. Two days before the 
, Lieutenant Lovell was sent to the British 
» a8 a spy. By some means, I know not 
he was detected, and I was informed that 
ould be shot, and therefore made prepara- 
to attack the enemy as soon as possible, 
‘rday we surprised them—just in time to 
Lieutenant Lovell from death.” 
snd he is now—” gasped the youth, who 
-istened with the intensest interest. 
‘repare your mind for the worst, my lad,” 
Washington, who was really distressed for 
young stranger, ‘both Colonel and Lieu- 
it Lovell were taken prisoners by the British, 
vill doubtless be shot as rebels! But be 
1, my dear young man, for—” 
shriek of agony from his listener interrupt- 
‘im, and the youth fell senseless to the 
.nd, and a shower of rich raven tresses coy- 
the stranger’s shoulders! The general 
‘d, for he saw that it was a female that he 
in his arms! He remembered seeing that 
once before—it was the sister of the Ameri- 
spy—Edith Lovell! 
ne general snatched a pitcher of water from 
small table, and sprinkled its contents pro- 
y over the face of Edith. She soon reviy- 
ind opened her eyes, but recollecting where 
was, and the fearful intelligence she had 
ived, with a deep sigh she again closed them. 
commander spoke a few words of comfort 
hope to the distressed girl, and assisted her 
se to her feet, and again assume her disguise. 
General Washington,” said the young girl, 
she again pressed her dark ringlets beneath 
large cap, “you are doubtless surprised to 
me here, and in this costume ; but my anx- 
for my dear father and beloved brother 

uld not permit me to remain at home, after I 

vived the intelligence of the attack’ upon Ger- 

atown. But my informant did not give me 
intelligence of those I loved, and determin- 
to know the truth, I this morning donned 
costume and made my way to the American 
ip. I think you cannot accuse me of un- 
denly conduct, now that you know the truth.” 
Miss Lovell,” said the general, his counte- 
ce lighting up with enthusiasm, “I admire 

«e poble spirit, your filial and sisterly devotion, 

‘ your conduct upon this occasion. I could 

accuse you of even the slightest fault in this 

‘ter, and for your sake, if for no other reason, 

ould seek to rescue your father and brother.” 

May Heaven bless you for your kinduess 

‘friendiess girl!” exclaimed Bdith, warmly. 

vat I must now return to my home, for, as I 

e been so long absent, search may be made.” 

‘If you wish it, any of our horses are at your 

vice, and a rusty soldier shall accompany 

« home, that no harm shall come to your per- 
1,” said the general, kindly. 

‘My own horse waits for me ata short dis- 
we from here,” answered the maiden, “and 

these,” she continued, drawing a dagger and 

air of small pistols from her bosom, “ 1 shall 

»t for my protection.” 

‘ Brave girl!” exclaimed the general, highly 

ised at her daring manner; “ you are weil 
rthy the name of Lovell !” 

Che young girl smiled sadly, and answered : 

Ifany daring upon my part could effect the 
ase of my father or brother, I should fear no 
rtal man in attempting to rescue them.” 

Miss Lovell,” said the general, a smile 
‘ting up his countenance as he took the fair 
wh by the hand, “remember that wherever 
tare, you have at least one frieud—Ceorye 
wshington,” 

Che grateful tears of the beautiful Edith fell 

‘n the hand which so kindly clasped her own, 

{at that moment she felt that though she 

cht be an orphan and friendless, the *‘ tather 

is country '’ would not allow the daughter of 

‘of his most daring followers to go unprotect- 

As she mounted her trusty horse and rode 
urely on towards her own home, she thought 
3 and anxiously upon the sad intelligence 
had that morning received, and though the 
spect was indeed depressing, she had not eu- 
ly given up all hope. 
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hesitatingly 








A week had passed away since Colonel Lov- 
and his noble son had been taken prisoners 
the British, and during that time, though a 
ssenger had been despatched to Lord Corn- 
lis, no tidings had been received from him. 
ough a strong guard had been placed over 
h the American prisoners, yet they had sev- 
‘L times made attempts to escape, and it was 
‘sidered best to execute them at once, with- 
\¢ waiting for further orders from his lordship. 
iring this time, the prisoners had heard noth- 
< from the beautiful Edith, and they had felt 
itthey must die without again seeing the be- 
ed one. They were prepared—it was a con- 
ation to both that they died for their country. 
Seven days had elapsed—the eighth was the 
‘appointed for the execution of Lieutenant 
alter Lovell, the American spy, and Colonel 
vell, his futher. The sun arose bright and 
vutiful, and though it was the 12th of Octo- 
, the air was soft and pleasant, and the sky 
vsented a surtace of unbroken azure. As 
ing Walter Lovell was led forth to execution, 











could not but heave a sigh to thiuk of death 
en all around was so bright and lovely, yet 
» thought was useless, and the young hero re- 
ned himseif to his fate. 
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It was decided that both the father and son 
should die at the same instant, and for this pur- 
pose, two muskets were loaded, and two men 
But just be- 
fore the instant arrived which was to launch | 
them into eternity, @ commotion was heard out- | 
side the camp, and the next moment, a splendid | 
louking officer appeared, dressed in full British | 
military costume, and mounted upon a handsome 
black charger, while behind him fuliowed a band, 
eight in number, of British soldiers ! 

“ Hold!” cried the officer, in a ringing voice, 
as he reined up his high-mettled steed, “hari 
not those two Americans upon peril of your 
lives! Lam Lord Eustace de St. Clitfurd, com- 
missioned by the commander of his moajesty’s 
troops in America, Lord Cornwallis, to bring to 
him safely, and without harm to them, the two 
American prisoners, under your care, known as 
Colonel and Lieutenant Lovell.” 

“ His lordship’s commands must be obeyed,” 
said General Howe, with the perfect self posses- 
sion which he usually displayed. 


appointed to shoot the “rebels.” 


“You were about to execute them, were you 
not?” asked Lord de St. Clifford, his fine black 
eyes flushing brightly as he spoke. 

“We were, your lordship,” returned Howe ; | 
“they have been very troublesome, for they | 
have attempted to escape several times, and only | 
the strictest watch could have kept them in our | 
power until this time. You will be obliged to 
watch them very vigilantly during the march to 
the camp, Lord Eustace, or they will escape.” 

A halt scornful smile curled the lips of Lord 
ce St. Clitford, but he did not answer. The 
eyes of ulinost every one of the suldiers were 
fixed upon the splendid-looking officer, yet he 
dil not seem to notice their admiration. And 
he was indeed haudsome—though his complex- 
ion was dark asa West Indian’s, and his hair 
and forehead concealed by his plumed military 
cap, yet the fine features and symmetrical form, 
aided to the rich costume, were suflicient to 
cause the soldiers to murmur among themselves, 
“He was as handsome an officer as could be 
found in the whole British army !” 

The prisoners were soon prepared, and two 
spirited horses being furnished by Howe, Col- 
onel Lovell and his son were mounted upon 
them, and placed in the care of Lord Eustace’s 
band. As they were turning away, the hand- 
some officer turned to General Howe, and said: 

“ Lord Howe, I was instructed by Lord Corn- 
wallis, to tell you that he thought it would be 
useless for you to attempt to take Philadelphia, 
in spite of the firm resistance of the Americans, 
and that you had better give up the project.” 

General Howe bowed, without answering, and 
Lord de St. Cliffurd, with a cold salutation, 
turned his head, and rode away at the head of 
his band, in the midst of whom were the two 
pri-oners. An hour passed, yet they rode on in 
silence, when Walter suddenly perceived that 
they were riding towards the American camp. 
The colonel perceived it at the same time, but 
they only exchanged glances with each other. 

Hours passed—and still they rode briskly on, 
when suddenly tarning a corner of the road, the 
American camp hove full in sight! Walter and 
his father were now thoroughly aroused, yet they 
said nothing, resolving to wait the issue of the 
strange proceeding. At length they reached the 
camp, and Lord de St. Clifford, who had not 
spoken since they left the British, sprang from 
his charger, and the whole company, including 
the prisoners, followed hisexample. The Ameri- 
can sentinels, instead of firing upon them, wel- 
comed them with a shout of joy, and admitted 
them into the camp. A large band of soldiers, 
with Washington himself at their head, seemed 
awaiting their return, and also welcomed them 
with enthusiastic delight. Lordde St. Clifford 
row turned to the astonished and bewildered 
prisoners. He threw off the military coat, flang 
the plumed cap to the ground, and disclosed the 
tasteful upper dress, snowy neck and fair brow of 
a maiden, while over them fell the clustering, 
raven tresses of Epita Lovetv! 

“Edith!" cried Colonel Lovell, springing 
forward, and folding her to his bosom—‘ my 
daughter, you have saved me !’” 

“My sister!” cried Walter Lovell, receiving 
the noble girl from her parent’s arms, ‘ may God 

less you for this heroic deed !” 

We will draw a curtain over this scene—our 
feeble pen cannot do it justice. But we will 
listen to Edith’s explanation of the matter, as she 
gave it after the first burst of gratitude was over. 

“ My friends,” said the heroic maiden, “ when 
I first learned of the capture of my father and 
brother, it was at this camp, from the lips of Gen- 
eral Washington. When I was returning to my 
home, I chanced to overhear a conversation be- 
tween a messenger from General Howe, who was 
then on his way to Lord Cornwallis, to infurm 
him of the capture of Colonel and Lieutenant 
Lovell, and another British soldier, from which 
I learned many things quite interesting to me. I 
went home, and my plans were soon formed. 
The American commander, General Washington, 
assisted me, and the services of eight men were 
placed at my disposal. British uniforms were 
procured—and a splendid officer’s dress for me, 
while we found horses here. When all was ready, 
and a suitable time had elapsed, we went to the 
British camp, and demanded the prisoners. I 
had assumed a name which I had learned to be 
that of one of Lord Cornwallis’s officers, and, 
desiring to give my father and brother a surprise, 
I did not inform them who I was, until we had 
reached the American camp again. You all 
know the successful result of our stratagem. It 
was a dangerous one, and required all my forti- 
tude to carry it out—bat I would dare anything 
for my father, my brother, or my country !” 

As Edith Lovell ceased, a ringing shout, 
arose from the whole American band, for Edith 
Lovell, the soldier’s daughter! When General 
Howe learned that he had been foiled, and by a 
women, his rage knew no bounds, and he deter- 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


tory, an incident recorded as touchingly beauti- 
| ful as any that the pen of fiction has ever es- | 
saved to draw. 
| their sombre surroundings like casual sun rays 
from the midst of a pall of clouds, as if to shed 
some little brightness on so dark a picture, and | 
relieve, if but a little, its gloomy aspect. Chance, 
only, preserves them; for the historian has to 
deal with the stern actualities of men and events, 


| sweet, silvery voice, 
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THE CHANT OF DEATH. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Tuere is, now and then, on the page of his- 


They gleam out upon us from 


and can with difficulty pause to record minor 
occurrences. Few, indeed ; the stories of a thou- 
sand lives of those connected with momentous 
periods in human attiirs—the knowledge of their 
loves and hates, and all the passions of their 
turbulent hearts—all these are sacriticed and 
ignored by history, as though they bore no lesson 
to mankind. 

During the very darkest days of the fearful 
and sanguinary Reign of Terror, when the lives 
of the people of France hung upon the mere 
caprice or suspicion of the infamous men who 
held the reins of government and their servile 
instruments, and when the streets of Paris were 
slippery, as it were, with the blood of the devoted 
victims of the guillotine—at this time the inmates 
of the various religious establishments in and 
about the capital became particularly obnoxious 
to the Revolutionists. ‘They readily recognized 
the mighty ir fluence wielded over the minds of 
the lower classes by the priesthood ; and they | 
naturally feared that the clergy, which had al- 
ways been loyal, might use this remarkable pow- 
er among the people, in stemming the tide of 
bloodshed and revolt which they had inaugurated, 
and, soouer or later, to their own discomfiture. 
The protessors of religion, therefore, became 
prominent marks for the exercise of their power ; 
the people were artfully inflamed against them, 
and incited, with the cry in their mouths, 
“ Death is an eternal sleep,—down with priest- 
craft!’ to the destruction of the men whom they 
had been taught from childhood to reverence 
almost to adoration. 

And thus, day after day, they were led forth 
to suffer—shaven monks and mitred bishops 
dying the same death of persecution—until it 
seemed as though the guillotine might soon be 
glutted with its banquet of blood. 

Bat the deplorab’e, fanatic zeal of the popu- 
lace, goaded into frenzy by the insidious etforts 
of their rulers, did not pause here. All whose 
lives and labors were dedicated to the service of 
God fell under the same baneful suspicion, and 
were recipients of the like hatred. No regard 
was given to sex or weakness. Cloisters were 
sacked and pillaged, and their shrinking inmates 
led to perish by the same hard, cruel death from 
which strong men were wont to pray, with shud- 
ders, that they themselves might escape. 

Upon one of the days of these public execu- 
tions, a vast concourse had gathered around the 
terrible instrument of death, which had been 
erected in one of the city squares. Men, and 
even women and little children, waited there, 
and watched with feverish anxiety for the ap- 
pearance of the victims, and the beginning of 
the headsman’s task. At last the doors of the 
dismal conciergerie were thrown open, and a 
procession of nuns came forth, headed by the 
lady-superior of the convent which they had 
lately occupied. The sight was a most remark- 
able one—those fair young females, dressed in 
white, winding their way thtough the jeering, 
scofting rabble, on their journey to death. There 
were no tears, no sighs nor groans from among 
them—the rigorous discipline of their daily lives 
enabled them to repress these outward emotions 
—but their faces were pale, with a pallor which 
told how hard a thing it was for them, the brides 
of heaven, to die with such a death as this. 

“Let us sing, my sisters,” the abbess said, as 
the head of the solemn procession came in sight 
of the guillotine. ‘ Let us strenzthen our hearts 
with singing.” 

Saying this, she began, in a clear, sweet voice, 
the Jres /rae of the Romish chants, and in an 
instant the voices of all the nuns were blended 
with hers, and the intonations of that solemn, 
noble symphony were swelled by the united ut- 
terances of the whole, and ro-e in a flood of wild, 
sweet melody, which awed to silence the impre- 
cating tongues of the multitude, and seemed to 
soar away, in its liquid sofiness, up to the pure 
sky above. Often had they sang this dirge-like 
hymn before, in the vesper hours, and in the 
twilight dimness of the convent-chapel ; but now 
their impassioned voices breathed it forth as if 
lamenting the dreary fate which darkened before 
them. It was finished once, but again com- 
menced, and aguin the, “dies irae, dies illae”’ 
lingered on the lips of the devout sisterhood. 

But they had moved nearer and nearer to the 
guillotine, while singing it, and one by one, as 
they successively mounted the platform, and, 


——‘ ave Maury, made they moan,” 


their white necks were bared, as they knelt to 
receive the blow, falling, one by one, beneath the 
axe. Fainter and fainter grew the chant, as the 
lips which helped to raise it were stilled in death 
—faiuter, and yet more faintly, until the awe- 
stricken listeners heard but the sound of one 





‘* Heard a carol. mournful, holy, 
). Chanted lowly, 






Chsuted loudly 
Til ber bio d was frozen siowly, 
Aud her eyes were darkened wholly,” 





and the last feeble notes of the majestic chant, 
quivering on her lips even as the axe descended, 
were hushed and stilled in death. 

oo + 


Man has three friends in this world—how do 





mined, if ever Colonel Lovell, his son, or more 
especially, his daughter, got into his hands again, 
he would shoot them on the spot! The exploit 


of the soldier’s daughter was not soon forgotten | 





by the American army; whenever they spoke of 
Edith Lovell, it was by the name she so heroically 
repre-ented—" Lord Eustace de St. Cufford!” | 


| goes not with him. His relations and friends 


| good works 


they conduct themselves in the hour of death, 
when God summons him before his tribunal ? 
Money, his best friend, leaves him first, and 


accompany him to the threshold of the grave, 





FEIGNING DEATH. 


No sooner did the principle of Life Insurance 
begin to find favor, than ingenious knaves found 
here a field for their operations. The first knowa 
fraud occurred in 1830. In th.t year, in an ob 
scure part of London, lived a tall, middie aged 
man, with a semi-military bearing, with a young 
woman of about twenty, repated to be his daugh- 
ter. They lived respectably though poorly, and 
being very quiet, made few acquaintances and 
no friends. Suddenly, one nigut, the woman 
was taken ill. A physician was called —thought 
ita slight attack, and left a prescription. Bat 
almost immediately afterward, the pauent grew 
rapidly worse, and, before the doctor could be re 
called, died, in great agony. He came, fet her 
pulse, placed his hand on her heart, shook his head, 
and intimated that all was over. Soe was burned 
in due form; the sorrowing father presently 
claimed and received # considerable sum which 
had deen insured oo the life of his daughter, aud 
disappeured. 

Not very long thereafier, an old gentleman 
and his daughter took possession of a respectable 
house in the vicinity of Queen Square, where 
they soun attracted attention by receiving much 
company, keepiog a generous table, and opening 
their parlors to somewhat high play, at which it 
was afterwards remembered that though the old 





; man did not engage, no one ever wou the hand 


of the young lady. But a stop was soon put to 
these amusements. The lady was taken suddenly 
ill; spasms at the heart soon convulsed her 
frame ; several physiciaus were sent for, while 
the man hung over tis daughter in apparent ay- 
ony of spit. Que physician only arneed in 
time to see her imitate the appearance ot death ; 
the others, satistied that life had fled, gave their 
certificate and pocketed their fees. “Phe coffin 
was again pat under the ground, and again the 
bereaved father received tnany thousand pounds 
from the various underwriters, merchants and 
companies with whom he had insured the life of 
the departed. 

Again—this time a few years later—those two 
able actors appeared upon the same stage. This 
time the scene was at Liverpool; the man, a ship 
owner of reputed wealth, with whom lived his 
niece, an unmarrted lady, owning considerable 
landed property in her own right. This was the 
report insidiously spread and generally believed 
on ’Change, where he came to be much respected 
by those who dealt with him. His house was 
open, and his niece dispensed his hospitalities in 
a most gracetul manner. | Presently it was ru- 
mored that unsuccessful ventures had occurred, to 
which he frankly owned, mentioning gradually 
that his affairs demanded some ready money, 
which he would be forced to borrow. To do so 
on the security of his niece's property, it became 
necessary that he should insure her life for about 
£2000. As this was not a singular transaction, 
he found no difficulty in gettiug undereriters. 
Vo save his credit, he asked that the m&tter be 
kept secret; and, under cover of this secret, he 
succeeded in effecting insurance with no less than 
ten different merchants and companies in London 
aud elsewhere. Once more the game was in his 
hands. In a few weeks the lady was taken ill. 
The physician summoned found her in conval- 
sions, administered a specitic, was recalled daring 
the night, but came too late, as death had appar- 
ently set in; and in the morning all Liverpool 
knew that the merchant's niece died suddenly. 

This time no haste was made with the funeral. 
The lady almost lay in state fur several days, and 
was visited by numbers; the physician certitied 
she died of a complaint he could hardly name ; 
the grave received the coffin, and the surrowing 
uncle went about his business. He seemed to 
suffer much, was careless about his affairs, and in 
no haste at all te lal @ insurances, most of 
¢ which stood over fur months after it became due. 
He had selected his men with care, and knew 
that they would pay. Finally, conceiving a dis- 
taste for a place whefe he had suffered so much, 
he removed for chémge of air, and was heard 
from no more. Some time afier his final disap- 
pearance, suspicions were aroused, and, on com 
paring notes and descriptions, the life insurances 
were forced to the conclusion that they had been 
victimized by the shrewdest and most audacious 
of villains. He was never heard from afier, and 
no doubt prndently enjoyed, in sume distant 
country, the fruits of his successful swindle. 
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Housewife’'s Department. 
{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

To dress Beef Tongues. 

To dress them, boil the tongue tender; it will 
take five hours; always dress them as they come 
out of the pickle, unless they have been very long 
there; then they may be soaked three or four hours 
in cold water, or, if they have been smoked and 
hang long, they should be softened by lying in 
water tive or six hours; they should be brought to 
a boil gently, and then simmer until tender. 








To stew a Tongue. 

Cut away the root of the tongue, but leave the 
fat underneath, and salt for seven days. Put it 
into a saucepan, and boil gently until tender, and 
it wi!l peel easily. Put it into a stewpan, cover it 
mushroom ketchup, one of soy, and half a spoonful 
of cayenne pepper. Stew in the gravy a tew mush- 
rooms, and serve them in the gravy. 

Beef Broth. 

Take a leg of beef, and wash it clean; crack the 
bone in two or three parts; put it into the pot with 
a gallon of water; skim it well; then put two or 
three blades of mace in a little bundle of parsley, 
and a crust of bread; let it boil till the beef is quite 
tender; toast some bread, and cut it into dice; put 
them into a tureen; lay in the meat, and pour the 
soup over it. 


Chicken Broth. 

Joint a chicken, wash the pieces, put them into a 
stewpan with three pints of water, and add two 
ounces of rice, two or three blades of mace, some 
white pepper whole, and a pinch of salt; let it come 
to a boil, skim frequently, simmer for three hours: 
Loil for five minutes in the soup some vermicelli, 
and serve with it in the soup. 


Egg Balls for Soup. 

Take the yolk of six hard boiled eggs and half a 
tablespoonful of flour; rub them smooth with the 
yolk of two raw eggs and a teaspoonful of salt; mix 
all well together: make it into balls, an] drop them 
into the voiling soup atew minutes before taking 
it up. 

Beef Sausages. 

To three pounds of beef, very lean, put one pound 
anda half of suet, and chop very finely; season 
with sage in powder, allspice, pepper and salt; 
have skins thoroughly cleaned, and force the meat 
into them. 





Egg Dumplings for Soup. 

To a half pint of milk put two well-beaten egg 
and as much wheat flour as will make a smooth, 
rather thick batter, free from lumps: drop this bat- 


boiling soup 


ter, a tablespoonful at a time, int 








and then return to their homes. The third, 
which he ofte wg his hfe, are his 
accummpany him to the 





throne of the Judge 


Smoked Beef. 


One quart of molasses, thic k with salt: one table- 





spoonsfal of saltpetre lhe meatt e well rubbed 


with this; then let it he three weeks before smoking. 


witha rich gravy, into which put a spoonful of 
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THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tue Tuare Beornens 
op Gunes. A Tale of the Indian Ocean = This story ts 
from the pen of one of the most lively and ortgioal 
writers of the day The seeues are laid in the Bast, at 

a period ia the history of India when many diferent 

Kingdoms maintaioed their sway io that land = = It ts @ 

vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 

with great skill) This story, in ite whole texture, re 
minds one of the Arabian Nights ERatertaioments, 
which it greatly resembles in ite Bastern character and 
the unique aod curious iovolution of plot, and its 
almost miraculous deliverances from danger aud death 


of ite hero, and the overthrow of the treacherous pians 
and malicious designs of the wicked aod unscrupulous 
brothers 

Written expressly for us by.....A.J. HM DUGANNE 


THE BRIGAND: or. Tue Convent or Santa Crane 
A Tate of Portugal, This story of brigand life in Por- 
tugal isove of rare merit. The scenes aud locelities 
are Wide awake with juterest, amd its plot ts fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar fleid of this romantic 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader a 
picture of the most florid, yet truthful character, and 
we can promise that po one {il pause willingly after 
commencing until he bas read every lice 

Written expressly for us by © Da. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or. Tue Israst 
Bape or Teexito. The ws of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid ia Mexico during that period of its his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped iuperio! power, inaugu- 
rativg a reign of tyranny that drove the people to re 
bellion, and finally dispossessed him of bis throne and 








banished him from the country. It is full of startling 
adventure and haic-breadth escapes from danger 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, JR 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or, Tue Nearourtan Ban- 
pitti A Tale of Love and Pride. This is one of the 
most captivating of all the stories of the road and bigh- 
way which we have ever published. Original in con- 
ception, and dazzling in its plot, its scenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper interest. It has 
proved one of the most popular in our series of stories. 
The present is the ninth edition, and the demand re- 
mains unabated 


Written for us by. ....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or. Tre Srovex 
Bracetets. This romance of the south of England is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, and the 
denouement ix bighly characteristic and lifelike 

Written expressly for us by..Mason F.C HUNTER. 


THE LADY IMOGEN:: or, Tue Wreck anp the Coase 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. Iugraham was 
so popular. It is told in his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fascination about every story which ever 
emanated from this delightful romancer’s pen, but 
especially is this the case as it regards bis sea-stories, io 
which department of jiterature he has had few equals. 

Written for us by......... Prov. J. H INGRAHAM, 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tue Pattor San 
Juan p'ULLoa. A Tale of the Mexican War. This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It i* also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story, and hence its 
truthfulness and excellence as an historical novelette. 

Written for us by...Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tue Mary or Monterey. 
This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine origival engravings, and 
forming one of the mest attractive tales in our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story. and the characters are real individuals. 
At the present time this fine military story is of singu- 
lar interest and appropriateness, and has found an im- 
mene sale all over the country, e+pecially amoug those 
who have soldier friends in the army 

Wricten expressly for us by . NED BUNTLINE. 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or. Toe Monanca’s Last 
Brive. Of all the stories which Mr Cobb bas produced, 
we think this the moet artistic and interesting. Grace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author's name famous. 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


e 

THE ADVENTURER : or, Toe Wreck on toe Indian 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 

trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 
Written for us by ...... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Restogation 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither be 
bas been in the employment of our government. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page has been read 

Written for us by MAJOR F.C. HUNTER 


THE CABIN BOY: or. Lire on rue Wise This famoce 
sea story has passed to ite serenia edition- and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividuess of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorire author 
having surpassed himeelf in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romuntic associations 

Written for us by . LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or. Tue Grasnres Prot 


This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in « vein of 





romance highly interesting, furnithes many illustra- 
tions of Chinese Ife and habit», while the piot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident 
It ie captivating from fir-t to inst 
Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB. Jn 
THE RUINED ABBEY: or. Tie Girsets of Fonest 
Hitt This is tale of the olden time. Suring the reign 
of Charles I], when portions of Engiand, erpecially io 








the county of Kent. were the lorau of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure Dr Kotine 





* 
peculiar tact and -kill has woren a story which ie freeh 
Thi ie w feld 
of romance in which be is preemisentiy at bome 

De J H ROBINSON 


with all the vigor of lifelike delineation 
Written for us by 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or. locas tee Wantock A 
Revolutionary Komance of Sea and Land, at 
Mr Cobb} 


the most startling events of the Ame 





incident and adventure . 











can Nev thea 
jmto thie thriiirs 
tested by 

Written expressly for us by 





the popalarity of which at 





hrough serene lition: 


SYLVANLS 


its paemiog 


OBB Ja 





or Tas Pinats Kise on tne 


THE RED REVENGER 


Fioaipas Thies tale of the Gulf and its brands & oF 











thet portrays many tragic and ranant ‘asee . 
ata pertal when « deadiy confict © mamntainel be 
tween the Spaniards of Cube and the desperate pirates 
who infeeted the seas im ite vicinity some threw cepts 
ries ag 

Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 


aNeem op tur Guu 


CAPTAIN BEL tr, Tas Boe 





A romantic Story of the Bee and the Shore This br ae 
ther of those gray era stories for which our t 
is famous It wes @ritten by Captate eter i} 
shipboard ehile crubing in the very © ere the 





principal scepes of his tale are lant and br foutded on 


fact Depicting the striking and bold s enes thet s} 





pertain to the ng life of @ rower, It carries the 
reader along with the tecideats of the tale In a dream 
ike reality as though be wae ao actual parc past 
thereto 


Written for us by F CLINTON BAKRINGTON 


| THE UNKNOWN MASK : or Tae Heuer Mapaip 


The scene of this story ts land im the gay capital of Spain 


and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 


of a turtiling wature. As @ tale of love aud iutrigue it 





bas few equals Lieutenant Murray is e mont au 





cessful delineator of the affections ele har written in 
the present century Editions of thie story have tera 
issued both in Spanish and French 


Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURBAY 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or. Tuk Srasism Cava 
tick) A Legentof Old Spain) This is e moet chart 
ing story of the time of Philip IT, and the day of the 

Inquisition The shole te interwoven with man) 

sceves of historic interest taken from the (mes of ehich 

it treats, and forms « good Ulustration of what the bis 
toric novel may be made in the hands of the skiitul 
writer 
efforts 


Written expressly for as by 


It has proved one of Cobb's most successful 
SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEEFR: or, The Paoruer 
orp roe Bouman Walp A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
11, of Germany The scenes of this story are laid 





mainly in Venice and jo the mountain forest oo the 
boundary of Bobemia, snd dept t Incidents of thril ing 
juterest There is a wild fascination attacher ierif to 
all stories of this region, and when truthful and by a 
master hand, asin this instance, the tale ts sbeort bing!) 
interesting 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jae 





THE DOOMED KING: or Tur Crown ann rae Swoap 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and @scapes 
No author who has ever written fur us hee ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of thir fascinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, bis scenes are 

drawn with artistic fidelity 
Written for us by........ PRANCIS A DURIVAGE 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tue Buccaneer anp THe Cann 
- NAL This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore t+ one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived auc 
skilfully carried owt. The present is the 9/0 edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which war never exceliet 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative—the reader 
can bardly lay it by until he has fioiehed every line 
Written expressly for us by. AUSTIN C BUKDICK 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinae rue Back 
woopsman. A vivid story of Kast and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the clecenta edi 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one eacep tien, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this e- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
hie best «Its incidents are portrayed in @ playful ve 
of humor that epgages the reader's interest at once, 
aud some of its sterner descriptions are jostincet with 
gtaphic power 

Whitten for us by. 





.... LIBUTENANT MURKAY 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tat Wip Cuisrtain. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it deseribes It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re pub- 
lished in London 

Written expressly for us by. .SYLVANUS COBD, Jr 


THE DANCING 8TAR: or, Tue Smvcotre oF tHe 
Cursapeake. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein and portray s® char- 
acter with great tact and life It is the mort popular 
sea tale that Profeseor Ingraham ever wrote. «1d bas 
excecded in the number of ite editions his fawous 
* Dancing Feather,” which it 

Written expressly for us by. 





20 does ip lotereet 


... J. WH INGKALAM 
THE FOUNDLING: or. Heamione or 81. Antoine. 


This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thrill 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middie of the last century It will be retiembered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart. 
ment of the United States a few years since on «tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained In France and Italy 

Written expressly for us by. Mason F C HUNTER. 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tur Cunn oF tee 
Sierra. Atale portraying the life of the wandering 
gineali. in the heartof Sunny Spain. It bse the meet 
fascinating story of giprey life ever published in this 
country, and though truthful to life, is yet most rtort 
jing in many of ite abeorbing chapters, Jtie a wild 

and glowing panoramic picture 


Written expressly for us by.. Da J H ROBINSON 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Consrimatons oF Cuma 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Bea Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life. ofa revolutionary charac 
ter Mr Barrington wae for a commiderabie period in 
the government service of Spain. and he has laid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Bea. Lis peculiar facilities h 
many scenes of act-al observation into the thread of 





eevebled him to venve 


his romance with great effect 


Written for us by ¥ CLINTON BARRINGTON 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tne Onacte ann its 
Prest. Thie romance of ancient Tyre is 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints @ very glow 
tng picture of lite in that lufurious city 


e of the 





It has been 
dramatized and played in nearly every theatre in this 
country, and bar passed through three editions in Lon 
don The present is the fowrtrenias edithe ehh we 
have published 


Written for us by BYLVANUS COBB, Jan 


THE SMUGGLER: or. Tae Becnets oF rue Coast 
This is acknowledged to be Cobbs greatest aud beet 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 

wit Te 

has been compared to Maryatt'+ beet see nove! and has 
reached werm editions It ise captivating tale from 
beginning to end. as the tesder © 
he be lik 
reading at the fir-t « 


and containing a mort imtensely interest) 





qubhiy perceive 





nor sill y to heave it without s thorough 





ting 


Written for us by FYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


IVAN THE SERF: or. Tee Keasiss any Cincacniam 
oid and highly grephir tale of iife, do 
mertic and militery tn Kosta Torkey and Cirressta 





This ea wel 


The aathor bar taken great rare to be faithfel to the 
ftoguiar mations! charecterivties of Chie per uller region 


and though 





the chapters are intemrely vine, Uney 
yet trathfud 


w 





ritten expressly for ae by AUSTIN C BURDICI 
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Poct's Corner. 


BREAK! 


BREAK, BREAK, 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
. 
Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O, well for the fisherman's lad, 

That shouts with his sister at play; 
O, well for the sailor boy, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay. 


The stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But ©, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never arise in me. 





COMMON THINGS. 
God's glory lies not out of reach; 
The moss we crush beneath our feet, 
The pebbles on the wet sea-beach, 
Have solemn meanings strange ‘and sweet. 


The peasant at his cottage door 
May teach thee more than Plato knew; 
See that thou scorn him not—adore 
God in him, and thy nature, too. 
Owes Merepitn. 
MORNING. 
The gray-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light; 
And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day's pathway, made by Titan's wheels. 
SHAKSPEARE. 





ENDURANCE AND PATIENCE. 
Endurance is the crowning quality, 
_ And patience all the passion of great hearts. 
Lowe Lt. 





Domestic Storp Department 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE OLD DOCTOR'S STORY. 





BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





“T shall not die as foolish lovers do: 
man’s heart beats beneath this breast of mine; 
This breast where—Curse on that fieud-whispering, 
‘It might have been !’ Ada, I will be true 
Unto myself—the self that so loved thine.” 

For nearly three hours I have sat alone in 
the pleasant solitude of my room—my retreat, 
my den, where I always go to philosophize my- 
self into good-humor when exasperated (I have 
no one to coax me into amiability), or to nurse 
my grievances, just as I may see fit. I come 
here when I am sad, also, and when I am tired, 
or have the heartache. There are many people 
in the world who would stare to hear me speak 
of being sad and having the heartache. They 
think me a rough, practical, old fellow, who pro- 
bably iders heart troubles synonymous with 

and a g which fool- 
ish young folks have a passion for. Well, such 
people are not as far wrong as they might be. 
Lam a rough, practical old fellow. Rough, be- 
cause I care so little for the gloss and gilding of 
things, and so mach for the substantial worth of 
them, that my taste in this direction has become 
pparent in my Though I might stop 
in the street to pick up a fallen child, or to say 
“good morning,” to the little lame news-boy at 
the corner, of whom I always buy my dailies, I 
should very likely forget to raise my hat to the 
minister’s wife, whom I might pass the next mo- 
ment, and trudge stolidly by my most aristocratic 
patron’s pretty daughter hesitating near a muddy 
crossing. Practical, because I believe in comfort 
before show, common sense before etiquette, 
thick shoes and rosy cheeks, red flannel shirts 
and broad chests. Old, because there are fur- 
rows in my still hale face, and silver streaks in 
my abundant hair. I am probably almost iden- 
tical in character with a hundred other old 
bachelor residents of this city—men who have 
dozens of acquaintances, and a few friends, but 
no thorough confidants who know their whole 
histories. And rough, practical, and old as they 
may be, I give it as my opinion that not a dozen 
out of the hundred can show you all his posses- 
sions down to the smallest article, but will be 
obliged to display some trifle which you would 
wonder at his keeping, but which holds in its 
existence memories of a time when he was not 
designated as rough, practical, or old—a time of 
brightness, happiness and romance. Perhaps it 
will be a discolored ribbon which you glance at 
carelessly, terming it a “rag,” or a few yellow- 
tinted letters which you turn over disdainfully, 
wondering at the use of keeping such “rubbish ” 
Bat wait till all has been seen, and then watch 
the “old bach,” in his quaint, fussy way, replace 
the things he has brought forth for your inspec- 
tion. Observe closely, and you will see that the 
ribbon and letters find a corner and are not 
thrown away as you would advise. You do not 
know, as 7 should know, that when you curled 
your! p attle ribbon—the pale, dim bit of silk— 
or so carelessly touched the faded letters—that 
the heart of the owner thrilled and quivered with 
asharp pain, that did not die out direetly, but 
subsided into a dull ache, which made him gentle 
and quiet-eyed fora long time after. J should 
know what an effort it cost him to show you those 
letters and that faded ribbon, and should under- 
stand the secret of his choosing to be alone that 
evening, and perhaps not going to bed all night, 
but sitting with his face on his hand, and his eyes 
looking absently into the fire till morning. You, 
Meeting him in the street the next day, would 
see him the same quiet, prosy, old tellow he had 
always been to you; but I should see in his 
familiar face the shadow of asad and tender past, 
and should yearn towards him as we yearn to- 
wards those whom we love. I should wish to 
clasp his hand warmly, and look earnestly into 
his grave face, till my glance penetrated through 
all barriers of individual reserve, and fell upon 
the Dead Sea waters of his heart, starting them 
into motion and brightness. 
-\nd the reason of my reading so well what is 
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gible and gless to you is, that I, 
too, have my faded letters, my knot of ribbon, 
and moreover a little, worn glove. Looking 
curiously at it, you would call it a child’s glove, 
for it is small, and soiled with the juice of green 
leaves, as if the owner while wearing it had 
er ushed in its tired little hand a bouquet of wild 
blossoms or grasses. But it is not a child’s 
glove. It was worn-only by a woman—the 
woman of my love. 

Ada Kennady. 

The name sounds strangely to me, and yet it 
is hers. The reason is because I never think of 
her as I think of others, and never speak of her. 
But sometimes I talk to her pictared face with its 
drooping hair, and clear, uplifted eyes, and sweet 
mouth—the mouth, ripe and pure, that I never 
touched with mine but once in all my life. And 
when I have said all that I ever say, namely : 
“T love you, darling.” I put the face back into 
my heart and am silent again. So I never cali 
her Ada. 

“I am sorry that I promised you the story ; 
it causes me such acute pain to recall those past 
events. It is like taking our dead from their 
graves where we have laid them to rest—O, so 
carefully and tenderly ! and bringing them where 
the glaring light can fall on their pallid faces— 
the common light which falls on everything, you 
know—and it seems sacrilegious. But let me 
talk slowly, be patient when I linger, and I will 
try to please you. 

If you had seen me when I was twenty-five, 
you would have called me a handsome man. I 
have no foolish vanity in saying it now, like that 
I felt when told of it then—some thirty years 
ago—but I tell you of it as a fact, that you may 
think of me while I talk, as what I was then, 
not what I am now. 

Refore I was twenty-two I left home to com- 
mence practice as a physician, for which pro- 
fession I had been preparing since my eighteenth 
year. During the next two years of steady ap- 
plication to study and gradually increasing prac- 
tice, I did not visit my native place, but on the 
opening of the fourth spring, I conceived a sud- 
den desire to see my parents, and with the im- 
petuosity of a homesick child, I hastily gave my 
patients into the care of a professional friend and 
hurried home. With sight of the familiar faces, 
caine back the old buoyancy of my spirits, long 
suppressed, and I revelled ina healthy, happy 
country life without check or care, until by an 
unfortunate leap whilst gunning, I sprained my 
ankle and became confined to the house. The 
sprain was a bad one, and my prospects of being 
confined to an easy-chair or lounge for three 
tedious weeks almost insufferable. During the 
first five days, I managed by the help of my 
books to pass away the time without complain- 
ing, but the sixth morning tantalized me into 
wretchedness with its sunny freshness, and I 
brought on a racking headache by my im- 
patience. 

But while in the height of my discomforture, 
my attention was suddenly arrested by the sound 
of a strange voice in the adjuining room—the 
wide, old kitchen—and I held my breath to 
listen. 

“Yes, it must be very tedious. I wonder if 
we have not some books at home which he would 
like to read. Is he fond of reading, Mrs. Thorn- 
ton?” 

These words uttered in a very sweet voice, I 
heard distinctly, and then came my mother’s re- 
ply in the affirmative. 

“Then I will come over this evening and 
bring some, or send Willy. Perhaps an occa- 
sional game of chess would amuse him, if he 
plays at chess. Iam not a very good player, 
but—” 

That was all I heard, fora sudden draught 
caused by opening a window in the kitchen, 
slammed to the door. A few moments after, a 
shadow flitted past the sunlighted windows, and 
glancing quickly up, I caught an instant’s 
glimpse of Ada Kennady. Her face was droop- 
ed a little, and her sun-bonnet slightly concealed 
it; but I saw enough to convince me that it was 
young, and fair, and pure. The next instant she 
was out of sight. 

She came that evening, my pretty, little neigh- 
bor, and I induced her to read tome. More an 
invalid than I had ever before acknowledged to 
be, I leaned back in my easy-chair, and listened 
to the sound of her clear voice, watched the 
movements of her red lips, and took in the mean- 
ing of the words she read through the expres- 
sion of her mobile face. It was not a perfect 
face, but I liked to watch it. She was not a per- 
fect woman, but I grew to love her. 

I do not know how many days went by, while 
she sat before me with her white forehead and 
downcast, brown-lashed eyes, or how many 
evenings her white hand gleamed before me over 
the chess-board, before the thought of loving her 
occurred to me; but when it did come, 1 was 
clear-sighted enough to spare myself the mockery 
of caution. It was too late for that. 

Then came serious thoughts, and painful 
glances into the future. At first, I was hopeful, 
but I soon learned that her eyes looked too steadi- 
ly into mine to hold a secret in their clear depths. 
Her laugh was too light, and her manner too 
free and unconscious, for me to persist in enter- 
taining fancies which were only delusions. She 
would sit within reach of my arm, and read 
aloud Miss Warlock’s “ Plighted,” in her sweet, 
young voice, and then look up unmoved into my 
burning eyes, her glance clear, her cheek un- 
changing. One evening I snatched the book 
from her, and read : 

** You never loved me. No, you never knew, 
You with youth's morning fresh upon qeer soul, 

What ‘tis to cove: mow, drop by drop, to 

Our life's whole essence. perfumed through cael through, 

With all tha best we have or can control 


For the libatiog— east it down betore 
Your feet—then lift the goblet, dry forevermore.” 


+ When TI had finished, I ought to have looked 


up into her eyes, but I could not. My boldness 
in using those passionate words—the pertect 
language of my soul—was realized jn an instant 
of dizzy silence, during which my wart beat out 
of existence the seconds of the golden moment. 
When I looked up, I was alone. 

I never thought of sleep that night, but sac ull 
morning in my easy-chair, with wide-opened eyes 





and throbbing, active brain. It isa sad hour, 
that in which a man wanders through the cham- 
bers of his heart and finds only darkness and 
desolation. He hears the echo of g light toot- 
step, and the sound of a musical voice, but he 
knows that it is only the echo and the sound. 
The owner of the fairy feet and singing lips will 
never dwell there; and though he may linger to 
| gaze at her pictured face upon the walls, to start 
| at echoes, and pursue shadows of flitting drapery, 
the realization of its loneliness will come at last, 
leaving him only his desolate tears and sobs to 
| break the oppressive silence. 
| The next morning, I told my mother that I 
| was going back to E I was quite strong, 
and there was no necessity for my staying more 
than another hour. Her surprise and expostu- 
lations did not move me, and after an early break- 
fast, Ltook the morning train for my place of 
business. I left no word for Ada, but that my 
patrons required my attend 

For the next month I ashe like a hound, 
giving myself little time for rest or sleep, and 
not @ moment to think. I banished dreams, 
stifled my heart, and kept busy. Under this 
treatment, if my love had been an unreal and idle 
one, it would have died, and so spared me all 
further anxiety ; but strong and beautiful it rose 
up in my heart and turned me sick with its re- 
proaches, when on a morning of the fifth week, 
little white note from Ada was handed me. 

Was I well, and had I quite forgoiten them? 
she asked—or was Iso very, very busy? She 
had waited most impatiently for a letter from 
me. I must write, if only a few words, in mem- 
ory of the many pleasant hours we had spent 
together. The country was beautiful in its 
summer holiday. Enclosed was a cluster of vio- 
lets—my favorite flower. Remember her as my 
friend, ete. 

Natural, easy and frank, as he~ manner had 
always been towards me. Her graceful famil- 
iarity made me hate her for a moment, and then 
I choked back the strong tide of mingled pas- 
sions rising up within me, and prepared to reply 
to the note. I wrote slowly and laboredly, but 
when the letter was finished, it was what I had 
endeavored to make it—an expression of quiet, 
friendly feeling and interest. It might have been 
printed on hand-bills and posted up about the 
city, and all would have pronounced it a pattern 
of pretty propriety. Butif I had written what 
was in my heart instead, they would have united 
in p g me a mad 

That was the beginning of the summer’s cor- 
respondence between Ada Kennady and myself. 
Every fortnight I received a letter from her, and 
every fortnight I wrote one, and the twelfth was 
a slightly varied repetition of the first and second, 
all pattern letters, just such epistles as ought to 
pass between a young lady and gentleman who 
were on friendly terms, and residents of different 
places. And shadows of what they might have 
been as they were, I grew white and sick with 
despair, when I discovered of how much mo- 
ment they were to 

‘and watched for their coming, and then grew 
dizzy and tremulous over their reception. Real- 
izing my weakness, I soughi\to overcome it. 

I concluded to write to Ada and tell her of my 
love. It was a harsh remedy, but I believed the 
only effectual one. It would place us both in 
our true positions towards each other, and how- 
ever great the annoyance and shock to her, and 
the distress to me, I thought it better for both to 
suffer one pang than for me to live day after day 
a hypocritical life, that of her friendly, unimpas- 
sioned correspondent. When the ordeal was 
past—the letter written, and sufficient time elap- 
sed for me to receive an answer—I could take 
up my burden with a freer heart for knowing 
thw: its existence was not a dead secret, and grow 
used to its weight in new paths. 

And so I wrote to her. I told her simply that 
I loved her better than myself, and next to my 
duty and my God. If she could love me, I pray- 
ed her in Heaven’s name to tell me so. If not, 
T assured her that no friendship, however true, 
pure and earnest, would be valued by me, and I 
preferred eternal silence between us, and prayed 
God to bless her. 

I waited a fortnight for an answer. None 
came. Five years passed by, during which I 
rose rapidly in my profession I grew to be 
popular, and was gradually becoming wealthy. 
People watched me as I drove my tine horses 
through the streets, entered my luxuriant house, 
or sat in places of honor among the proudest of 
my aristocratic patrons, and called me a pros- 
perous man. And all this time I had never been 
home or seen a person from my native place. 

But one day I came at last upon a resident of 
the old place, and he informed me among other 
news, that Ada Kennady was going to be mar- 
ried. Iwas surprised that the announcement 
did not shock me more, and grew vain-glorious. 
I thought that I had grown out of my love, and 
resolved with rash exultation to display my 
triumph. I would go home and see Ida mar- 
ried. Grave, self-possessed man of the world 
that I had become, { would go back and see my 
old love “ with her primrose face,” and prove my 
favorite theory, that where there is a will there is 


a way. 

I went home in my splendid carriage. They 
told me that Ada was married—had been mar- 
ried that morning. A little of my old weakness 
surprised me at the words, and I turned my face 
that my fond, old mother might not see how | 
failed in trying to smile. I could not speak for 
a moment, my lips were so cold and rigid, but I 
managed to. ask a few questions at last, and 
then I concluded to call upon Ada, whom they 
informed me would leave home with her husband 
that afternoon. It was about one o'clock then. 
A desire to see her—thore intense than I had 
felt befure—came over me, and springing into 











my carriage I drove my proud, prancing horses 
through the familiar streets, and checked them 
before the garden-gate of Ada’s home. 
ing out, I walked up the path to the door where 
a child in @ white dress met me, and led me into 
the parlor. The room was empty, and I saw no 
one but the little 


Spring- 


girl, though the house echoed 
with voices from the upper part. (Gradaaily the 
sound came nearer, and at last I heard trooping 
steps upon the stairs, and the sound of gay words 
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and exclamations. Above all, the child's vo 
rang,—" Ada, Ada! there's a gentleman in the 
parlor to see you; and O, he came in such a 
shiny carriage, with black horses !"’ 

There was a moment's hush, and then the 
door was pushed open, and Ada came softly in 
Her hesitating step paused a short distance trom 
the entrance, slightly, 
looking at me with inquiring eyes. She did not 
know me. I advanced towards her, and extend- 
ed my hand. 

“ I came to see you married, Ada ; 
that I am too late,”’ I said. 

She recognized my voice, and cried, 
liam Thornton!” while a little line of white set- 
tled about her lips. 

The sound of her voice shocked me as if it 
had come from the lips of one whom I had 
buried. I felt myself growing contused and 
light-headed, but I sank back in my seat and 
tried hard to appear natural. She seated her- 
self to talk with me, and I smiled and asked 
questions, and forgot them before she could re- 
ply. But I do not think my state of feeling was 
apparent, for her sweet tuce was continually 
grave and composed, and her manner free from 
surprise. I rose to go at last, and she rose also ; 
but at that moment the house rang with the sharp 
voice of the peuny-postman crying her name 
through the open door. She excused herself, 
and went out; and then I heard the postman 
telling her about a letter which had been lying 
in a postottice for years, and had just been 
forwarded. 

“ Postmarked at E——,” I heard Ada say, in 
a low voice; and then she came back into the 
room, looking bewilderingly at the letter which 
she held in her hand. She commenced to tell 
me about it, but suddenly she stopped and 
changed color. 1 looked from her race to the 
letter. It was my own. 

1 did not speak nur move while she tore it 
open and read it, but watched her silently, and 
saw her face and lips grow white. She looked 
up at last, and our eyes met. She tried to say 
something about its being a long time ago, but 
her voice failed her. She trembled from head to 
foot. Ido not know what wild demon possessed 
me, but the next moment I had said,—* Yes a 
long time ago, and forever!’ and she was weep- 
ing in my arms. I could have died then, for I 
knew her tears were not those of pity. She 
loved me. 

“ Heaven help us both !” 

I had caught the sobbing words from her lips, 
and they toid her secret. Suddenly she sprang 
away from me, and I had reason enough left to 
know that I must not strive to detain her. 

“You must leave me, William,” she said, 
lifting her ashen face tu my sight. 

“Yes,” I suid, mechanically. 

“ And never, never in pity’s name let me see 
your face again.” 

“ I never will,” I said, quietly. 

“ Now go.” 

I saw that her strength was leaving her. I 
tried to speak my farewell words, but my lips 
moved dlessly. One of magnetic 
silence, and then I caught her to my heart, 
kissed her once passionately, and fled. I have 
never seen her since 

You know now why the old bachelor doctor 
never was married, and also why he never will 
be married. His first love was his only love, 
and he will bear it to his grave. 


and bowing she stood 


bat I find 








JARVIS THE PAINTER. 


About thirty years since, old Jarvis, the eccen- 
tric artist, was invited to a supper by some of 
the gentlemen of a respectable boarding-house 
in New Orleans, not a hundred miles from Canal 
Street. Among the company was a wealthy and 
jolly old comb merchant, who, in proposing the 
health of Mr. Jarvis, took the liberty to intro- 
duce some gross compliments, not so much rel- 
ished by our artist as his supper. So instead of 
acknowledging the courtesy in the usual way, he 
threw his portly body bac k in his chair, and with 
thumbs stuck in the arm-holes of his vest, he 
looked all round in his own queer way, and said : 
“ Geutlemen, this reminds me of my travels in 
Africa. 1 was once shipwrecked on the coast 
of Africa. It was night, and we were obliged to 
climb up the trees to protect ourselves fer; she 
wild beasts. At length, as morning broke, we 
discovered a vast herd of wild elephants ap- 
proaching us, and much affrighted, we climbed 
higher and higher, out of the reach of their 
trunks; but at last one tremendous fellow, the 
ver gregis ot his kind, caught me by the leg and 
pulied me down. 1 then seized hin by his right 
tusk, and twisted and twisied ull L wrenched it 
out of his head. On my return to Europe I had 
the tooth manufactured into combs, tooth-brushes, 
and a couple of bales of woth picks for the sav- 
ages. Ll now have nothing lett of these except 
oue small tooth comb, which I shall send ina 
piece of paper to our friend, out of gratitude for 
the speech he has made in my favor.”—//ome 
Journal. 

~--@-Dpeee—— 


RASCALITY BAFFLED. 


The Brisiol Daily Post, England, mentions a 
curious trick attempted to be played by some 
thieves upon the landiord of the Crown Inn. at 
Kelston. Ata late hour ia the evening they 
dragged in what appeared to be a corpse, saying 





they iad found it at the side of the read. “he 
landlord refused to take the body in, when th 
impudent fellows went to complain to the viewr 


of the parish, who innocently told them that the 
landlord was torced by law tw take in the corpse. 
The Jandiord sell demurred, however, and a 
messenger was being instructed to go in quest cf 


a constable, when lo and behold, the su; posed 
corpse imstan ly revived, took to his heels, and 
made otf, closely fulluwed by his comrades 
The object of the miscreants Was two get ove ot 
their party (the corpse) into the house for th: 
night, who, after the occupants had retired, could 


Jet in sume accomplices and rob the house. 
—_———"— - Dees 
A WATCHMAKER’S TRICK. 


A poor devil of a watchmaker came down to 
setile at a country town. 





The Village Was pop 


ulous This person Waa ut terly uuknown; but 
he rather ingenivasly hit on a project tu procure 
employ. He contrived, when the church door 


was opened daily, to send up his son (4 lad of 
address) to the church tower unseen, and to alter 
the clock. T! oy Was enabled is 

slight knowledge of his father’s } 
measure, of course, made all the 

neighborhood wrong so repeatedly (and every 
one sears DY his church-clock) that the owners 
sent them to the new comer to be cieaned and 
ed. This tri ved the artisan.— 
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Everything great is composed of minute articles. 
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| doubts if at wil ehelt a reply 
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Mester's Vicnir, 








Oniv fe tty years Regu the way of getting rd of 
the ladies after dinner at Glagcow was to prey 
as a Coast The trade Glasgow, « t 7 
en Of the drinking Miges ¢ e dav. | 1 
Hermand was the most fais A case of sou 
xreat offence was tried before t Mm and the course 
pleated extenuation for bia « Htwn that he was 
trunk when he commutted the offence Derunk 
exclaimed Lond Mermand, mm great tadiygne 

the could do such a thing when he was 
what might he not have dome when he was sex 


Evidentiy implying that the normal coudinos 
human nature, 





and its most hopeful one, was a 

condition of intoxication 
The Sparta VW Wi isconsin Herald is * authorized 

by the outraged family to in jure who it was that 
“shot a musket, loaded with. bal and slugs 
the house of F. Goodwin on the night ot the & 
imst., while the family were all at home Thus, 
the Aivany Argus thinks, is a cool question, but 


Its extibition 


* contidence "' is only equalled by one case—that of 
agentieman who having heard rumors that cou 
nected unpleasantiy the names of his wite and a 
male friend, informed his neighbors that be kucw 
there Was no foundation for the report, tor he tad 


asked bis triend about it, and be bad demied is 
truth. 

There is a solemn pathos and misanthropical ten 
derness in the following, which indicates a heart 
disgusted with the cold, prosaic, beet steak eating 
world: ; 


I wish I was a swan, 

All forlorn! 

For then Ld go to (reece, 

And all my woes would cease, 

And ny poor heart have sume peace 
Mid the corn! 

One of the returned volunteers of the Second 
Regiment, who reached Albany last week, called 
ona physician the other day, and applied tor med 
ical assistance. 

‘hat’s the matter with you?” 
ieal man. 

*O, doctor,” he replied, “1 want something to 
take the salt junk out ot my system.” 

Phe doctor admitted that the ease 
one, 3 
than a + 


asked the med 


was a bard 
advised him to apply to a lawyer, rather 
<tor, tur a writot “ im-punk-tron.” 






Blondin’s coolness is dlestrane din his remark to 
the nervous man whom he 
Niagara Falls. 
said Blondin, * 
down.” " 


Was carryit 
“DT must request | vou to 
or LT shall be obliged te pu 
The idea of being litted trom those shoul 







eders, and left on the rope to shut for bimeell, kept 

the terrified rider in obedience to hin by whom he 
was carried, and so they reached the desired goal 
in satety. 

A citizen was standing on the eurbstone, the 
other ev ening, Viewing the comet, and was much 
absorbed in heavenly things, when an acquaintance 
tapped him on the shoulder and asked: bh: as 


you like the president's message 7"" He exclasned: 
nucleus rather thin, 


*O, splendid, splendid ! 
admire the tail; four hundred millions long, an 


four hundred thousand broad!" 





A ciergyman having received a public document, 
which was ordered to be read in all the chur hes, 
and which was particularly obnoxious te the peo 
ple, siyewdly told his hearers that, though he bad 
positive orders to read the declaration, they had 
none to hear it—they might therefore leave the 
church. ‘They took the hint, and the clernryman 
read the document to empty pews. 


The stupid old king, James I., to whose reign we 
are indebted for our current Bible translation, was 
once put into armor to take partin a tourname ut 
“Now, no man can hurt your majesty,’ said a 
pose “Nor can my majesty hurt any man,’ 

asthe answer that was pronounced the funniest 
thing said in his time. 


A Fagued little urchin came to a lady's door, ask 
ing for old clothes. She brought him a vest and a 
pair of trowsers, which she thought would be a 
comfortable tit. The voung scapegrace teok the 
garments, and examine Leach; then, with a disco on 
solate look, said: * Phere aint no watch-pocket 


An Irishman once, riding to market with a sack 
of potatoes before lim, seeing that the horse was 
getting tired, dismounted, put the potatoes on his 
shoulders, and again mounted, saying, “it was bet 
ter that he should carry the praties, as he was 
fresher than the poor baste.” 


A Scotchman, who had put up at an inn, w "4 
asked in the morning how he had slept. Tr 
man,”’ replied Donald, “ nae very well either, by i 
was mnuckle better off than the bugs, ior deul ane 
o’ tuem closed an e’e the hale night." 


“Father,” said a graceless youth, whose * gov 
ernor’’ had a good habit of asking a blessing at 
meal times, and a bad one ot breaking out ute im 
precations at other times, “ TD wish you would stop 
praying or swearing—I don't care whieh.” 


A boy at school, out West, when called on to re 
cite his lesson in’ history, was asked," What i the 
German diet composed of 7" The boy replied 
“ Sourkrout, schnapps, lager beer and nix com 
erouce.””, The boy was promoted instantly. 


A little five-year-old girl, of Troy, who has a 
brother in the army, was told that s! t pray 
for brother Jo. The next night. on going to bed 
she sand—" ©, Lord, let brother 1) shot the others, 
but doen't let the others shot Jo." 





@ mus 


When the legislative hall at Concord, N. 1 
cleared of rubbish after adjournment, we learn that 
there was tound in the desk of one of the me ibe rs 
a letter which closed with this ee tion: “Ja 
sea get her a 2d hoop shelling 


was 





Friendship, some one says, is of a far more can 


ibalistic turn than enmity; men are merely bitten 
by their enemies, but they ar en by thear 
friends. As Artemas Ward Te: navies * Tuo trav.” 

There is a great deal of aleurd reasoning. Some 
logivians will tell you that at a dog with four legs 
can catch adozen rablits a day, a dog with hy 


two can catch half a dozen. 
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The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FORK THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly 
after fi’ years unequalled pre apr rity and popu 
y 
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haa become a household word”) fre ne te ¢ 
nia, giaddening the firesiie of the me poor, in tows 
and country, all over the wide extent of nited 





Tt should be a weekly visitor to every aan Tiean home, 
beess ine 
CH It fe just euch a paper as any father. brother or 

friend would introduce to the family circle 
It is print«d on the fineet satin 

with new type, and ina neat and henotifr 
~ Iths of the mammoth sim, yet coutains no adver- 

thaemente in jt* eight «uper-royal pages 

ted to news, tales porme stories of the 


surtar ae paper, 





ter Sitapd humor 
Cc Tet be carefully edited by M Ms h u, who hae 
twenty years of editorial experience re Roeton 
Sw Je contains in ite sod deeply ia- 


arge. we ot 


einen «ting pages pet one ¥ 
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